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TWO WOODEN BOXES... 
A TALENT FOR DOING TIME 


It’s just a ride, the whole thing. Beginning in one wooden box and 


ending in another. Cradle to grave, it's a ride. One we have no say 
in starting; one generally we can't stop short of whatever guided 
purpose the course pursues. Destiny, they call it. Or fate. Kismet. 
Any way you stack it, what it means is what will be, will be. 
Well, maybe. Then again, maybe not. We have no say over the 
terminals—the start and the finish—but what happens in between 
is certainly capable of direction. We lose sight of that a lot. Espe- 
cially in prison because this part of the journey is pretty well 
charted and you'll find out real quick if you get off course. So it’s 
easier. No driving, no steering—dont even have to worry about 
stopping for gas or planning for the basics like eating and sleeping. 
Could be that it’s too easy. Before that gets misconstrued, let's 
modify it. Easy in this instance is used to depict a life force, not a 
physical description of prison. God knows, being deprived of the 
freedom to move is difficult under any physical circumstances. 
Step-chains and bull whips can't change it—anymore than can con- 
jugal visits and week-end passes to town. Continued on page 159 
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C. Wright Mills 


THE DECLINE OF THE LERMT 


Opposition to established culture and politics often consists of scat- 
tered little groups working in small circulation magazines, dealing in 
unsold cultural products. Outsiders, however, may also be members of 
an opposition of their very own. Sometimes such “Left” establishments 
have been as confining in their values, as snobbish in their assignment 
of prestige as any national establishment. In fact, they may seem more 
restrictive because of their usual pretensions not to be; and because 
dogmatic gospel is frequently needed more by minority circles than by 
those who are secure in major institutions and who readily borrow 
prestige from indubitable authority. 

So it is naive to assume that the major division among the cultural 
workmen of a western nation is between those who are “established” 
and, somehow, unfree and those who are of an advanced guard—creative 
in culture and radical in politics. People who call themselves “Left,” 
or “advanced guard,” or “high-brow” are often as fully routinized— 
although usually not as durable—as those in a national establishment. 
The Left establishment also creates and sustains a cultural and political 
climate, sets the key tasks, the suitable themes, and establishes the 
proper canons of value, taste, and reality. 

In our time, there is no Left establishment anywhere that is truly 
international and insurgent—and at the same time, consequential. 


© World copyright by C. Wright Mills. 
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Today in the Soviet Union there is no real legal basis for opposition: 
opposition (or “revisionism” ) is disloyalty; political and cultural activi- 
ties are embraced by the establishment of the Communist Party, which 
is nationalistic, official, and—on due occasion—coercive. 

Today in the United States there is no Left: practical political activi- 
ties are monopolized by an irresponsible two-party system; cultural 
activities—although formally quite free—tend to become nationalist 
or commercial or merely private. 

Today in Western Europe what remains of the older Left is weak; its 
remnants have become inconsequential as a cultural and political center 
of insurgent opposition. “The Left” has indeed become “established.” 
Even if the Left wins state power, as in Britain, it often seems to its 
members to have little room for maneuver—in the world or in the nation. 

There are two major explanations of this condition in Western Europe 
‘and in the United States: first, the nationalization of Communism, which 
was the seat of the old Left; and second, more generally, the expropria- 
tion from cultural workmen of their means of distribution, and, increas- 
ingly, of cultural production. 

During the thirties, people on the Left in Western society had to 
define their position with reference, primarily, to the doctrines of the 
Communist Party whether they were in it or not. The history of cultural 
and political opposition within most nations was closely Jinked with the 
history of the Soviet Union which is, in brief, the story of the nationaliza- 
tion of the international Left and the translation of Marxism itself into 
a rhetoric of rigid cultural defense and political abuse. 

Up to the end of the Second World War, all this could be overlooked 
by many intellectuals. Cultural and political struggles still seemed to 
be within and between nations as the encounter in Spain made evident. 
Right and Left could be defined as Fascism and anti-Fascism. But for 
many people, the nationalization of Communism soon became obvious 
—and unbearable. Although still worldwide in its efforts, Communism 
had become the instrument of one national elite, and its political force 
within various nations was often as reactionary as that of any other great 
power. No longer could socialism, in all its viable meanings, be identi- 
fied with the Soviet Union, nor the Soviet Union acknowledged as the 
carrier of the values of the Left. Communism—or Stalinism—in fact, was 
no longer unambiguously “Left” and in some countries—Poland and 
Yugoslavia, for example—it became, on occasion, conservatism. 

In the West, many Leftward circles were so closely identified with 
Communism that when Communism was reduced to Stalinism, those 
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Leftward circles declined or collapsed. They had become too depend- 
ent on this one orientation to survive intact, much less to flourish. 

The case of America in these respects is of special significance because 
of the enormity of this nation’s means of power, because of the formal 
freedom that political and cultural activities enjoy, and because inside 
the United States Communism has never been a real political force. 

In the thirties many American intellectuals made believe that they 
were revolutionaries. Came World War Two, and rather suddenly they 
became patriots. To be sure, at this decisive turn in the history of 
American life and thought, they did grumble a bit, in a literary way, 
but it was a grumbling about a society with which in actual practice 
they were well satisfied. Now, after the War, they have come to cele- 
brate this society, but in reality they know very little about it, and they 
are not trying very hard to find out. 

Often, the remnants of the Left circles of the thirties—the ex-Com- 
munists—have become what I like to call “The Old Futilitarians.” In 
their U.S. version, these ex-fighters are often quite shrill: They have 
stood up in another fashion in another era, but now they are done with 
fighting. This is the simple fact underlining the rich assortment of their 
guilt. Out of that guilt, many of them have become dogmatic and, often, 
professional anti-Communists. They have not carried forth into the 
fifties any traditions of the Left. Rejecting these altogether, they have 
come to embody and to display a kind of weariness with any politics 
of moral concern, for which they have substituted the nationalist 
celebration. 

What is interesting about the ex-Communists turned professional is 
the fact that their anti-Communism is quite similar in psychological 
form to anti-Semitism. At least I find it difficult to tell the difference 
between the anti-Communism of some of my ex-friends and the anti- 
Semitism of those who have always been my enemies. Both assume the 
immutability of Communists (or of Jews): once a Communist or a Jew 
always a Communist or a Jew. Both assume that any contact is 
polluting; that in any attempted codperation with “them,” the Com- 
munists or the Jews will exploit the chances offered and clannishly win 
out; that anyone who may doubt this is simply naive, or perhaps secretly, 
or unconsciously, a Communist or a Jew. There is the same choked-up 
exasperation with detached reasoning about Communists; about new 
beginnings in the Soviet bloc after the death of Stalin. There is the 
same interpretation of texts to reveal “Stalinist Mentality.” In brief, any 
detachment from unconditional nationalism is identified as treason. 
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In the United States today, the ex-Communist turned professional is 
not as shrill as he was several years ago; but he has certainly played an 
important part in creating the sour and disillusioned atmosphere that 
younger cultural workmen have grown up in since the end of World 
War Two. 

The complacency of the young is a counterpart of the futility of the 
old. It is difficult to find pure types or examples of The Young Com- 
placents. They represent more an underlying mood than a stable type 
of man, and they are very much subject to fashion. For a British case, 
consider one Englishman with many American connections. Writing 
about himself in a curious and, surely, un-American magazine called— 
of all things—Encounter, he asserts that he feels “like a contented lackey 
of the Welfare State, a flattered traveler on gravy trains... Her Majesty’s 
Government fed, housed and clothed me (in khaki) for four years, then 
civilly obliged me to jump the demob queue and return to Oxford. By 
way of bonus it gave me an interest in soldiers that I still retain. The 
Commonwealth Fund nurtured me on two long visits to the United 
States .. . the Social Science Research Council wished on me money to 
prepare a study of American military attitudes: I hope to complete this 
in the next year while basking in California at the expense of the Ford 
Foundation. A philanthropic publisher advanced some dollars for a 
book on George Washington which I have just about finished.” 

Perhaps the clue to this mood is The Young Complacent’s feeling that, 
after all, he has been treated rather well; behind that, of course, is the 
glorious and vulgar fact of economic prosperity. Political passions and 
moral convictions “leave him cold.” Perhaps his posture results from the 
strain to be bright and interesting—and fashionable. Perhaps it results 
from the fact that he tends to judge the society in which he lives on the 
basis of his personal career within it, thus confusing his own modest 
personal success with the quality and conditions of social justice. He 
does not examine the criterion of success itself, and the effects of meet- 
ing it upon those selected and formed by it. To base one’s political 
mood and moral judgment upon modest personal success is—and it is 
still a good phrase—the Philistine mood of the petty bourgeoisie. 

In the West, especially in the United States, apart from the postures 
of sophisticated weariness and the curious complacency of the literary 
young, there are many further attitudes that stop political reflections as 
an active force—for example, “The Scientific Posture” of Social Investi- 
gators. So many intelligent academic people won't talk seriously about 
the politics of war and peace, slump and boom, democracy and tyranny. 
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They won't, or they can’t, go beneath the official stereotypes. They favor 
such terms as “specialty” as used in “not my specialty,” thus treating 
themselves, in a sense, as minor divisions of a big department store. 
Many of them are ever so bright and clever, but they seem unable, or 
they refuse, to relate their skills to their sensibilities. They are fully 
rational, but they refuse to reason. Anything outside their particular 
methods they call speculation or scholarship—which they define as 
“writing books out of other books,” and which they think a low form 
of activity. They are often dogmatic, less about any set of beliefs than 
about the limits of reason itself. Many of them are administrative 
intellectuals—head-deep in war-relevant “social research.” Some of these 
types, who now head up semi-official research-cartels, published mar- 
velous stuff during the thirties. But now they are so committed to the 
cultural and military apparatus, and to their own affluent role in it, 
that they cannot afford, psychologically, to confront their own position 
and the political meaning of their work. Too sophisticated to attempt 
argument for their politically subservient practices, they simply refuse 
explicit comment. 

The collapse of the Left and the more general attempt to divorce 
intellectual activities from politics of any sort is based, then, upon the 
dogmatic and sour anti-Communism of The Old Futilitarians; upon The 
Young Complacents’ uninformed boredom with politics and their igno- 
rance of its human meanings today; upon the merely literary fads and 
personal prosperity of The Philistine as Thinker; and upon the unex- 
amined conservatism and scientific pretentions of The Behavioral Sci- 
entists. As a loosely knit coalition, largely unconscious, these types are 
attempting to establish a nationalist mood to which conformity is 
demanded, and in terms of which reputations and careers are made and 
unmade, 

Behind the rise of these intellectuals and behind the fatal nationaliza- 
tion of Left establishments, there is a structural trend in the cultural 
apparatus of America. Today, the real treason of Western intellectuals 
is based on the bureaucratic establishment of their cultural existence. 
It is not—as Julian Benda would have it—that they are “useful,” but that 
they, themselves, do not control the uses made of them and their work. 
What now confronts them in the Overdeveloped Society is the expro- 
priation of their cultural apparatus itself. 

In capitalistic societies over the last two centuries, all that has hap- 
pened to work in general--in a word, alienation—is now rapidly happen- 
ing to cultural, scientific, and artistic endeavor. In different nations this 
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alienation occurs in different ways: but whether it occurs by political or 
commercial coérdination from above or by voluntary withdrawal of 
cultural workmen themselves, the results are comparable. We, the cul- 
tural workmen, do not have access to the means of effectively communi- 
cating images and ideas; others who own and operate the mass media 
stand between us and our potential publics. But more than that, we are 
losing control of the very means of cultural production itself. The con- 
dition of intellectual work, as well as of the distribution of its products, 
is increasingly bureaucratic. More and more culture becomes an 
adjunct of marketing, or of the bureaucratic ethos, or of both. The 
demands for intellectual and technical personnel and for new kinds of 
what Lionel Trilling calls “consciousness by formulation” are being 
eagerly met by intellectuals in research-cartels and busy teams of semi- 
intellectuals. Is not the deplorable situation of the serious movie-maker 
the prototype for most cultural workmen? We are cut off from possible 
publics, and such publics as remain are being turned into masses by 
those businessmen or commissars who control the means of communi- 
cation. In their hands, these are often less means of communication than 
means of mass distraction. 

In several basic trends and official actions, the United States and the 
Soviet Union are becoming increasingly alike. 

Both are super-societies, geographically and ethnically. Unlike the 
nations of Europe, each has amalgamated on a continental domain great 
varieties of peoples and cultures. Each has expanded mightily in terri- 
tory as well as in power. 

The power of both is based on technological development which has 
been made into a cultural and social fetish, rather than an instrument 
under continual public appraisal and control; and to this military and 
economic fetish, the organization of all life is increasingly adapted. The 
means of production are so arranged that in the name of efficiency, work 
is alienated; the means of consumption are culturally exploitative. 

In both the U.S. and the U. S. S. R., as the political order is enlarged 
and centralized, it becomes less political and more bureaucratic; less the 
locale of a struggle than an object to be managed. Within both, most 
men are the objects of history, adapting to structural changes with which 
they have little or nothing to do. 

In neither the U. S. nor the U. S. S. R. are there nationally responsible 
parties which debate openly and clearly the issues which the world now 
so rigidly confronts. The two-party state is without programmatic focus 
and without organizational basis for it. We must recognize that, under 
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some conditions, the two-party state can be as irresponsible as the one- 
party state. 

In neither nation is there a senior civil service firmly linked to the 
world of knowledge and sensibility and composed of skilled men who, in 
their careers and aspirations, are truly independent of corporation in- 
terest (in the U.S.) and of party dictation (in the U.S.S. R.). 

In neither are there voluntary associations, as central facts of power, 
that link individuals, smaller communities, and publics with the state, 
the military establishment, and the economic apparatus. Accordingly, 
there are no readily available vehicles for reasoned opinions, no instru- 
ments for the rational exertion of public will. 

The kind of public that democratic theorists imagined does not prevail 
in either the U. S. or the U.S. S. R., nor is it the forum within which a 
politics of real issue is regularly enacted. 

The classic conditions of democracy and democratic institutions do 
not flourish in the power structure of the United States or the Soviet 
Union. Publics, voluntary associations, and responsible parties have, 
at most, a restraining role in the making of their history. Accordingly, 
most men of decison in these countries are not men selected and formed 
by careers within such associations and parties, and by their perform- 
ances before such publics. History-making decisons and lack of deci- 
sions are virtually monopolized by elites who have access to the means 
—both material and cultural—by which history is now being made. 

In cultural affairs, as well as in basic structure, similarities are becom- 
ing apparent. In the United States there is no long-standing traditional 
establishment of culture on the European model; in Russia, such an 
establishment was more or less destroyed by the revolution. 

The “Materialism” of the Soviet Union, for example, is no more im- 
portant a religious and spiritual fact than the “Christianity” of the West 
—especially of the United States, where religion itself is now a quite 
secular activity. Neither the official atheism of the Russians, nor the 
official Christianity of the Americans mean very much today for na- 
tional policy, cultural endeavor, or the quality of everyday life. In our 
time, religious—as well as educational—institutions tend to become other 
mass media, tend to be shaped by major economic, military, and political 
forces. They do not originate; they adapt. What real moral issue in 
our time has any sizable religious community discovered, defined, or 
witnessed? 

In their classic period, liberal observers expected and assumed that 
universal education would, no doubt, replace ignorance with knowledge, 
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and so indifference with public alertness. But educational matters have 
not turned out this way. Nowadays, precisely the most “liberal” edu- 
cators feel that something has gone wrong. 

Like religion, education in the United States competes with, and 
takes its place alongside, the other mass means of distraction, entertain- 
ment, and communication. These fabulous media do not often truly 
communicate; they do not connect public issues with private troubles; 
they seldom make clear the human meaning of impersonal, atrocious 
events and historical decisions. They trivialize issues; they convert pub- 
lics into mere “media markets.” 

In both United States and U.S. S.R., education becomes a part of 
the economic and military machines. Men and women who are trained 
to fulfill technical functions in bureaucracies have little to do with the 
ends and meanings. | 

In underdeveloped countries, of course, we witness a movement 
from mass illiteracy to formal education; in the overdeveloped nations 
the movement is from mass education to educated illiteracy. 

Although cryptic, does not this formula indicate in one sentence “the 
natural history of mass education?” 

Everywhere, the image of the self-cultivating man as the goal of the 
human being has declined. It is the specialist who is ascendant in both 
Russia and America. The man whose field is most specialized is con- 
sidered most advanced. Many cultural workmen, especially Social In- 
vestigators, try to imitate the supposed form of Physical Science. As a 
result they abdicate the intellectual and political autonomy of the 
classic traditions of their disciplines. Much Social Science nowadays is 
pretentious triviality; it is a set of bureaucratic techniques that inhibits 
social inquiry by methodological pretentions; that congests the work at 
hand by the obscurity of grand theory; and trivializes itself by concern 
with minor problems that have no connection with issues of public 
relevance or troubles of individuals. 

In both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. the specialist’s ascendancy is 
underlaid, of course, by the ascendancy of Physical Science in the form 
of military and economic facts. In America, today, man’s very relation 
to nature is being taken over by science machines, which are, at once, 
part of the privately incorporated economy and military ascendancy. 
Now, “Science” is regularly identified with its more lethal or its more 
commercially-relevant products; it is less a part of the broad cultural 
traditions than of a closed-up and secret set of internationalist enter- 
prises; less a realm in which the creative individual is free to innovate 
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than a bureaucracy in which its cultural legacy is exploited by crash- 
techniques. The secrets of nature are made secrets of state, as science 
itself becomes a managed part of the machinery of World War Three, 
and in the United States a part, also, of the wasteful absurdities of 
capitalism. 

There is no set of free influential intellectuals in either country—in or 
out of the universities—that carries on the big discourse of the Western 
world, There are no truly independent minds that are directly relevant 
to powerful decisions. 

I do not wish to minimize the important differences between the 
establishment of culture in the Soviet Union and in the United States. 
I wish neither to excuse the brutal facts of Soviet cultural tyranny, nor 
to celebrate the formal freedom of cultural workmen in the West. Surely 
there is enough such celebration of self and denunciation of a sup- 
posed enemy. 

The formal freedom of the West rests upon cultural traditions of 
great force; this freedom is very real; it has been, and is, immensely 
valuable. But, now, we must ask to what extent the continuation of this 
freedom is due to the fact that it is not being exercised. Certainly, in 
America today, there is much more celebration and defense of civil 
liberties than insurgent and effective use of them. Are not the cultural 
workmen of the West, by their intellectual and moral defaults, throwing 
away the legacy of their freedom? 

We should bear in mind, however, that the ideals that we Westerners 
associate with the classic, liberal, bourgeois period of modern culture 
may well be rooted in this one historical stage of this one type of 
society. Such ideals as personal freedom and cultural autonomy may 
not be inherent, necessary features of cultural life as such; our general 
belief that they will arise everywhere as insurgent ideals whenever 
occasion permits may be merely a provincial generalization of one his- 
torically specific place and epoch. The conditions of freedom that were 
characteristic of much of the eighteenth and nineteenth century West, 
are as well known as the fact that these same conditions have never 
prevailed in most of the world and, now, do not flourish in the West. 

Also, we must understand that bureaucratization of culture may be 
brought about not only by coérdination from above—by total persuasion 
—and by coercion; but also may result from the dominance of a com- 
pletely commercial use of culture, with the voluntary self-codrdination 
of cultural workmen. 

Often, in totalitarian societies, intellectuals are locked up; in formal 
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democracies, often, they lock themselves up, they withdraw from poli- 
tics. This, I think, is what has been happening in the Western societies, 
and especially in the United States of America. 

The withdrawal of intellectuals from political concerns is, in itself, a 
political act, but it is a pseudo withdrawal. To withdraw from politics 
today can only mean “in intent”; it cannot mean “in effect.” In reality, 
its effect is to serve whatever powers prevail if only by distracting public 
attention from them. Such attempts may be the result of fear or fashion, 
or of sincere conviction—induced by success. Regardless of the motive, 
to attempt withdrawal is to become subservient to existing authorities 
and to allow other men to determine the meaning of one’s own work. 
In 1790 John Adams wrote: “Bad men increase in knowledge as fast as 
good men, and science, art, taste, sense and letters are employed for the 
purposes of injustice and tyranny, as well as those of law and liberty; 
for corruption as well as for virtue.” 

In our present situation of the impoverished mind and lack of politi- 
cal will, United States intellectuals, it seems to me, have a unique oppor- 
tunity to make a new beginning. If we want to, we can be independent 
craftsmen. To suggest programs for men who work culturally is not the 
same as for any other group. In the West it is precisely the character 
and position of many intellectuals and artists—and to some extent, still, 
of many scientists—that they are free to decide what they will or will 
not do in their working life. They are still free to consider the political 
decisions that they are making by their work. No other group of men is 
as free in just these ways; no other group, just now, is as strategically 
placed for possible innovation as those whose work joins them to the 
cultural apparatus; to the means of information and knowledge; to the 
means by which realities are defined, by which programs and politics 
are elaborated and presented to publics. 

But what kinds of “politics” can intellectuals now pursue? 

Today, a direct party struggle is not open to intellectuals either in 
America or in a Soviet bloc. (Whether it is open to intellectuals of 
Western Europe they would know better than I.) There is no move- 
ment or party or organization in America today that has a real chance 
to influence decisions of consequence and, at the same time, is open to 
the work of intellectuals. Given this, I think it is a waste of time and 
talent for American intellectuals to busy themselves with merely local 
and ineffective “politics” in the name of independent political action. 

Yet we know that we cannot expect to maintain, much less to use, 
cultural freedom without waging a political as well as a cultural struggle, 
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without realizing that these two struggles must be joined; and, I think, 
this joint political-cultural struggle must be waged in intellectual and 
moral ways rather than in a more direct political way. I do not believe 
that American intellectuals should attempt, merely, to guide or relate 
themselves to one class or organization. I do not believe, for example, 
that it is only “Labor” or “The Working Class” that can transform 
American society and change its role in world affairs. In brief, we can 
no longer say what ought to be done without saying, specifically, who 
ought to do it; and I, for one, do not believe in abstract social forces— 
such as The Working Class—as the universal historical agent. 

Intellectuals have created standards and pointed out goals. Then, 
always, they have looked around for other groups, other circles, other 
strata to realize them. It is time, now, for us in America to try to realize 
them ourselves—in our own lives, in our own direct action, in the im- 
mediate context of our own work. 

Now, we ought to repossess our cultural apparatus and use it for our 
own purposes. 

This should be done personally and literally. It is a mistake for us to 
swallow ourselves in some great, vague, abstract, political “We.” Of 
course, as creators and upholders of standards, we do want to generalize 
for other men the ideals for which, as public men, we stand; but we 
ought not to do so in a merely optative mood. We ought to do so, first 
of all, by acting in our own immediate milieux. 

We are free men: Now we must take our heritage seriously. We must 
make clear the perils that threaten it. We must stop defending civil 
liberties long enough to use them. We must attempt to give content to 
our formal democracy by acting within it. We must stop whining about 
our own alienation long enough to use it to form radical critiques, 
audacious programs, commanding views of the future. If we do not do 
these things, who will? 

National establishments and official lines have always benefited by 
denying the close connection between culture and politics. Left think- 
ing has always assumed these connections and tried to make them 
explicit. Now, we must make clear the absurdity of the definitions of 
reality and the pretentions to truth of established culture by debunking 
it and revealing its political meanings. As intellectuals, we should con- 
duct a continuing, uncompromising criticism of this established culture 
from the standpoint of—what so-called practical men of affairs call— 
utopian ideals. 

Unless we do this we have no chance to offer alternative definitions 
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of reality. And, of course, that is our major business. If we, as intellec- 
tuals, do not define and re-define reality, who will? 

The writers among us bemoan the triviality of the mass media, but 
why—for the money and the prestige—do they allow themselves to be 
used in its silly routines by its silly managers? These media are part of 
our means of work which have been expropriated from us and are being 
used, now, by others for corrupting purposes. We should write and speak 
for these media on our own terms or not at all. We should ostracize 
the ghosts and the hacks who accept the terms of the expropriators and 
attack them as men who prostitute their free talents and who disgrace 
us as an intellectual community. 

Professors in America complain, yet they allow themselves to be 
exploited, turned into tired and routine people, or into ineffectual 
entertainers. Why do they not demand that staffs be sufficiently enlarged 
to enable men and women to be properly educated, and to enable 
educators to control the serious work they have to do? 

It is easy for anyone to see that the two political parties—and Congress 
—have often defaulted, that they neither represent nor clarify alterna- 
tives to policies or lack of policies. But why must their obfuscations be 
elaborated, their confusions echoed by writers and newsmen who make 
a routine of the journalistic lie? 

It is easy to see that officials of the United States Department of 
State now operate a censorship that is as arbitrary, rigid, and stupid as 
any in the Soviet Zone; but why do American publishers and newsmen 
accept, for instance, the ban on news of China, on what is happening 
among one-fourth of mankind? Why don’t they fight for the right—-in 
both the U.S. and China—to know and to tell? Why don’t they really 
attempt to send one hundred newsmen to China tomorrow morning? 

It is easy to see that military metaphysicians are making science into 
a Science Machine. But why must scientists and technicians be so eager 
to develop the new weaponry; to turn themselves into such political 
servants? 

It is easy to see that religion has publicly become a mere blessing of 
the thrust toward World War Three. But why must preachers and rabbis 
and priests support the moral irresponsibility of the elite that is serving 
this thrust? 

It is easy to see that official definitions of world reality are often 
absurd and, sometimes, even paranoid lies, But why must scholars and 
publicists disseminate these absurd, inadequate definitions of reality? 
Why must they study the trivial subjects they do, rather than confront 
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the insistent and significant problems of our time? 

We cannot expect to create a Left with mere slogans—much less with 
the tired old slogans that bore us so. 

We cannot create a Left by abdicating our roles as intellectuals to 
become working-class agitators or machine-politicians, or by play-acting 
at any other direct political action. 

We can begin to create a Left by confronting issues as intellectuals 
in our own work, and is it not obvious that the issue is now World War 
Three? 

In our studies of Man and Society, we must become fully compara- 
tive on a worldwide scale and in particular, we must reéxamine with all 
the technical resources at our command our views concerning the Soviet 
Union, China, and the United States; and we must do so from view- 
points that are genuinely detached from any enclosure of mind or 
nationalist celebration. 

We must become internationalists again. For us, today, this means 
that we, personally, must refuse to fight the Cold War; that we, per- 
sonally, must attempt to get in touch with our opposite numbers in all 





Maxine W. Kumin 


THE LUNAR PROBE 


Long before morning they waked us to say 

The moon was undone; had blown out, sky high, 
Swelled fat as a fat pig’s bladder, fit 

To burst, and then the underside had split. 


I had been dreaming this dream seven nights 

Before it bore fruit (there is nothing so sweet 

To the prophet as forethought come true). They had meant 
Merely to prick, when . .. goodbye, good intent! 


Dozing, I saw the sea stopper its flux, 
Dogs freeze in mid-howl, women wind up their clocks, 
Lunatics everywhere sane as their keepers; 


I have not dreamed since in this nation of sleepers. 
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countries of the world—above all, those in the Sino-Soviet Zone of 
nations. 

With them we should make our own separate peace. Then, as intel- 
lectuals—and so as public men—we should act and work as if this peace 
—and the exchange of values, ideas, and programs of which it consists— 
is everybody's peace, or surely ought to be. 

In summary, what we must do is to define the reality of the human 
condition and to make our definitions public; to confront the new facts 
of history-making in our time, and their meanings for the problem of 
political responsibility; to release the human imagination by tran- 
scending the mere exhortation of grand principle and opportunist 
reaction in order to explore all the alternatives now open to the human 
community. 

If this—the politics of truth—is merely a holding action, so be it. If 
it is also a politics of desperation, so be it. But in this time and in 
America, it is the only realistic politics of possible consequence that is 
readily open to intellectuals. It is the guide line and the next step. It is 
an affirmation of one’s self as a moral and intellectual center of respon- 
sible decision; the act of a free man who rejects “fate”; for it reveals 
his resolution to take his own fate, at least, into his own hands. 
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Tom McAfee 


THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY 


18 MAY 


Mrs. FLORENCE WaRREN lived in a brick house left to her by a rich 
aunt. A porch went around three sides and there was always a good 
breeze somewhere. Beside the house there was a small brick bank 
(a money bank), no longer in use. Her uncle, now dead, decided during 
the depression period that the regular banks could no longer be trusted, 
so he and his brother, Mrs. Warren's father, built their own. Today it was 
full of dusty receipts, old lamps, and chairs with their insides erupting. 

Everyone in Jenkins, Alabama, said Mrs. Warren was one of the best 
housekeepers in town. She had a cook, of course, and that helped, but 
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many women in Jenkins, Alabama, who had a cook still didn’t keep a 
good house. The living room was rarely used—only when exceptional 
company came or when there was a baby or wedding shower or when 
the Literary Club met. The living room hardly existed for Mr. Warren, 
and seemed like something out of a story book for the twelve-year-old 
daughter, Mary Nell. It was always dusted, dark, very unworn, and to 
Mary Nell it smelled like Mammoth Cave. The ashtrays on the coffee 
table clearly asked not to be used. 

The Warrens lived in their den with a television set, books from the 
Literary Guild, and at least a ten-year supply of the National Geo- 
graphic. Everything was straight here too. All the National Geographics 
were in order by month and year and the book club selections were 
alphabetically arranged by author. On the television set stood a small 
lamp, a shepherd and shepherdess dressed in blue and gold. Mrs. War- 
ren had bought this at an antique shop in Decatur. 

This afternoon the house was silent except for the refrigerator, which 
now and then came on, and an attic fan. The shades in the bedrooms, 
the drapes in the living room and den were drawn against the late sun. 
In the living room the clock on the mantel had stopped at one-fifteen. 

Mrs. Warren—tall, thin, brunette, and with a nose that always seemed 


to be sniffing—was at Mrs. Rector's home, giving a book review of a 
Civil War novel set in Montgomery. Only twelve ladies were allowed 
in the Literary Club, and this afternoon at five o'clock all of them would 
be drinking Russian tea, eating lobster salad and cheese crackers. 

Mary Nell, who stayed away from home as much as possible, was at 
the City Swimming Pool; and Mr. Warren, thin except for a sudden, 
round stomach, sat reading the Birmingham News in his insurance office. 


At three-thirty a small boy, bony and pale, about six years old, walked 
down the tree-caverned street toward the Warren house. He wore dirty, 
new overalls, no shirt, and his hair was gray-white. It had not been 
washed in a long time and neither had his body which was splotched 
with Orange Crush and dirt. 

He looked straight ahead of him at nothing. His gray eyes, set in red- 
outlined slits, were crafty and sullen. All of his thoughts seemed to come 
from inside and not to measure the outside world. His white lips, pursed, 
sometimes moved in whispered conversation; and all of his features— 
nose, chin, ears—were sharp, like a fox’s. 

At the sidewalk which turned to the Warren house he did not pause 
but turned as resolutely as a soldier answering a column right com- 
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mand. On either side of the walk, Mrs. Warren’s grass was green and 
freshly mowed, but he did not see it. He walked in long strides across 
the blue-painted porch to the mail box. He put in a claw-hand, took out 
a key, and unlocked the door. 

Inside, in the living room, he stood for a minute getting used to the 
darkness before he turned on a reading lamp and sat down on Mrs. War- 
ren’s red velvet love seat. The room was cool, and for five minutes he 
did not move except to study every object there: the figurines on the 
whatnot, the dead clock, the gold-framed lithograph of a girl by the sea, 
the stuffed furniture. 

When he seemed satisfied, he lifted his rear, dug both hands into his 
pockets, and pulled out a brown fishing knife. Carefully and slowly, he 
cut a long, straight, white slit across the red love seat. It looked like a 
wound with all the wrong colors. He touched it, ran his fingers over it, 
and then sat blinking, his head resting on his folded arms. 

He began to chant, “Wherever you go, there’s radio.” For a while it 
was muted and sounded like part of a church service, but suddenly, 
with his mouth open wide and his voice shrill, he sang it with all his 
might. He stopped, panting, his cheeks and forehead patched with red, 
and listened to the silence. 

When the refrigerator began to hum in the kitchen he stood up and 
circled the room; on the third round he stopped in front of the whatnot 
and took one of the figurines—a collie dog with a chain around its neck. 
He fingered the smooth glass, then held it back over his shoulder and 
hurled it at Mrs. Warren’s lithograph. The girl by the sea, looking up 
at some kind of hope in the air, was severed just below the waist. He 
took all the figurines—another collie, a panther, a little girl holding a 
small wooden bucket—and threw them one at a time. The glass front 
cracked into a web but did not fall out, and when he had no more fig- 
urines to throw he took a chair, removed the picture from the wall and 
dropped it face down. 

On his way to the kitchen he moved through the den and Mrs. War- 
ren’s bedroom. He did not touch anything, but at the dresser he looked 
into the mirror and protruded his teeth. 

Bertha, Mrs. Warren’s cook, had left the kitchen in perfect order. 
Except for the odor of cabbage which had been cooked at noon, the 
room was antiseptic. He moved slowly from one object to another: 
stove to sink to garbage pail, which he opened but found empty except 
for a clean, brown paper bag. 

In the refrigerator were neat rows of plastic containers, a couple of 
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sacks, and some oranges and okra at the bottom. After inspecting each 
shelf, he took a sack of eggs to the sink and beat it against the drain- 
board. When the sack was soggy he whirled it round and round—wind- 
mill fashion—until the bottom broke and raw eggs flew over the ceiling, 
the stove, and the walls. He stood for a while watching egg drip and 
string from above him. 

From the stove he took a piece of chocolate cake wrapped in wax 
paper. He picked off the icing and dropped the rest to the polished lino- 
leum floor. Still chewing, he pushed the garbage pail in front of the sink 
and climbed up on the drainboard. He began to pull out Mrs. Warren’s 
Moss Rose china (left to her by her aunt), her dinner glasses, and her 
collection of hand-painted coffee cups. Some of them hit the sink and 
rolled, others splattered in fragments to the floor. He aimed the last 
three cups at the open refrigerator. 

“Whoopee,” he said as he stood on the drainboard, hands on his hips, 
and looked at the wreckage. He smiled for the first time but the smile 
went away almost immediately. “Hold your breath,” he said, and then, 
holding his nose, jumped down into the broken dishes. 

In the living room again, he stood like a general after victory, survey- 
ing his work. The love seat, the figurines, the lithograph. He seemed 
unsatisfied and began to pace. Then he stopped and moved to the mid- 
dle of the room where he slowly unbuckled the galluses of his overalls 
and squatted down. After he had relieved himself on Mrs. Warren's 
wall-to-wall carpet, he walked out the front door, locked it, and left the 
key in the mail box. 

“Tll be goddam, Sam,” he said as he looked at nothing and crossed 
the front yard. 


14 MAY 

It was evening. Fireflies were in the air, and across the street two 
children were catching them and putting them into Mason jars. J. J. 
Creelus could see a neon Chevrolet sign, blue and pink, going on and off 
in the distance. Mrs. Creelus was fanning with a Progressive Farmer 
magazine, because it was still hot, even with the sun down and here 
on the front porch. 

“Tickled me to death,” Mr. Creelus said to his wife, his bare feet on 
the banister. “Heard it in town this morning, first thing, and it tickled 
me clean to death.” 

“J. J.” Mrs. Creelus said in what she pretended was a shocked voice. 
“It's terrible about poor Florence and you know it is. She keeps one of 
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the nicest houses in this town. You ought to be ashamed.” Mrs. Creelus’ 
voice had a ringing, high pitch to it. 

“I ain’t and I’m glad it happened.” He said it with finality, then took 
a King Edward cigar from his pocket and lit it. 

“Mattie Simmons seen this boy,” said Mrs. Creelus, hushed, secret- 
telling, “in overalls coming out of Florence's house. Dirty! Mattie says 
she bets anything it was him. But could you imagine a child do some- 
thing like that?” 

“Bless his heart,” Mr. Creelus said and pulled on his cigar. 

Across the street the children were mashing out the gleaming yellow 
of the lightning bugs and smearing it on their faces. Mrs. Creelus 
watched them awhile and then said, “J.J.! You ought to be ashamed.” 

“They had the mayor out there last night,” Mr. Creelus said. “Did you 
know they had the mayor? And the chief of police? Florence Warren 
made them put a night policeman on all night out in front of the house.” 
Mr. Creelus swatted with his cigar at a buzzing mosquito. 

“The mayor?” Mrs. Creelus said. “Why on earth the mayor?” 

“I reckon maybe she made him clean up that mess in the middle of 
the floor. Now you can’t imagine Florence Warren cleaning up that 
mess. Bless his heart, smartest boy I ever heard of.” 

“J.J., youre terrible.” Mrs. Creelus stood up and smoothed out her 
print dress which had stuck to her bottom. “Of course if she'd of been 
home where she ought to be instead of at that Literary Club wouldn't 
none of it happened. A woman’s place is at home if you ask me.” 

Mr. Creelus grunted. 

There were two big ferns on the front porch and a box of petunias. 
Mrs. Creelus looked at them in the dusk and said, not asking her hus- 
band, “Did I water them today?” 

“What boy was it?” her husband asked. 

“Was it what, honey?” 

“That Mattie seen coming from the Warren's.” 

“One of them Planter children. You know.” 

“Planter . . .” Mr. Creelus repeated. 

“Five of them comes in with their mother on Saturdays, all of them 
nasty and look like they ain’t had a bath since they quit nursing. In- 
cluding the mother.” 

A light went on in the living-room. It was probably Eugenia getting 
ready for her date. 

“Eugenia, Mrs. Creelus called, not bothering to turn around and 
seemingly not expecting an answer. Mrs. Creelus took a can of snuff 
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from the pocket of her dress and dropped a big pinch of it between her 
lower lip and front teeth. 

“If you ask me,” she said in a slightly muffled voice, “everyone of them 
children ought to be took away and put in a home. Going to the bath- 
room on Mrs. Warren's rug!” 

“I still can’t place them,” Mr. Creelus said. 

“You've seen them. They go down the street, the mother in front and 
all them younguns trailing behind. The mother always has a rag tied 
around her head.” Mrs. Creelus waited for him to answer. 

“Nope,” he said, “I can’t place them.” 

“Eugenia said they live about a mile out of town. Across the county 
line. Towards Taylor City. And Eugenia said they're awful, ever last 
one of them.” Mrs. Creelus pronounced the word “awful” with such 
force that she almost lost her snuff. 

“The mayor told me whoever it was slung eggs all over the kitchen. 
Said they had to call a nurse to give Florence Warren a shot.” 

“I never,’ said Mrs. Creelus, fanning. 

“Said she accused her husband of it one time and looked like she was 
gonna scratch his eyeballs out.” 

“Lordy!” 

“And said her girl—” 

“Mary Nell.” 

“Said her girl set back and laughed. And then Florence accused her 
of doing it.” 

“She’s a odd child,” Mrs. Creelus said and spit over the banister. 
“It's their money. Money can make you odd.” 

“If you make it yourself it's different. Florence Warren inherited ever 
bit of hers and if it come to working her husband couldn't keep bread 
in their mouth. Insurance business!” Mr. Creelus had a low, rumbling 
voice that sometimes reminded his wife of the bullfrogs she could hear 
at night. 

“Blessed be the poor,” Mrs. Creelus said. 

Mr. Creelus grunted. 

The screen door opened with a whine and then slammed. The odor 
of Chanel spread over the porch. It was Eugenia. Mrs. Creelus turned 
and tried to see how she looked for her date. 

Eugenia looked like a picture she had spotted in Movieland. She wore 
a jersey blouse that helped show off her large breasts, and a full skirt. 
Her hair was almost black from rinse, piled up on her head. Mr. Creelus 


did not speak to her because since she had taken the Dale Carnegie 
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Courses he liked her even less than he had before. Now she'd talk for- 
ever on any subject, including mules. 

“These shoes are too tight,” she said, sitting down on the banister. 
“It's from that vacation in Florida. Going barefoot all the time.” 

Her mother tried to see the red high-heels but it was too dark. 

“Wear some others, sugar,” Mrs. Creelus said. 

“There just aren't any others. Decent.” 

“Like to of tickled me to death,” Mr. Creelus muttered to himself. 
He was laughing. He threw the cigar into the front yard where the red 
ash bounced and then died. 

“What's he talking about now?” Eugenia asked. “I never can tell what 
Papa's talking about.” Since Eugenia graduated from high school, she 
had been working at the Jenkins National Bank. She still lived at home 
but she threatened almost daily to get her an apartment in the Housing 
Project. 

“What happened at Florence Warren's,” Mrs. Creelus answered and 
then began to rock. She started to reach for her can of snuff but remem- 
bered how angry Eugenia got when she dipped. 

“It’s just horrible,” Eugenia said. She shifted on the banister and 
tightened her ruby-colored earrings. “Mother, it’s criminal to let people 
like that out on the street. With decent people. And that girl. That 
Planter girl.” Eugenia gave a gasp. “She's the worst of all and she weighs 
about three hundred pounds and has hair on her legs and you can smell 
her a block away.” 

“I bet she’s cute,” Mr. Creelus said. “I bet you're just jealous of her.” 

“Oh!” Eugenia stood up. “You'd probably like her, Papa. You’d prob- 
ably think she was darling.” 

“Now, Eugenia,” Mrs, Creelus said, without ceasing to fan or rock. 
“You're talking to your father.” 

“Mother, he drives me crazy. Absolutely crazy. Anyway, Mother, this 
girl—Petunia or something like that’s her name—came into the bank the 
other day and just proceeded to sit down. I guess because of the air- 
conditioning. I could smell her all the way down at my window. After 
awhile I couldn't stand it any longer and neither could the other girls 
so I went over and asked her what I could do for her. You know what 
she did? She made a face. All this stringy hair hanging down. I told her 
I'd call the law if she didn't get out of there right quick, and she got. 
It’s pure criminal.” 

“What kind of a face?” asked Mr. Creelus. He belched because he 
knew how it irritated Eugenia. 

“Stop that! You act like a—an animal. Mother, I’m going in the house 
if Papa won't act decent.” 
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“J.J..” Mrs. Creelus said in a voice supposed to shame him. 

Eugenia could see only a vague outline of her father, but she moved 
so that her back was to him. 

“Mother, they live in this awful house. Two rooms. Outside of town. 
The daddy hasn’t got any legs because a tree fell on them. He and the 
mother sleep on the bed. And all those children sleep on the floor.” 

“How do you know?” Mrs. Creelus asked. Nothing really shocked 
Mrs. Creelus, ever, but she tried not to let people know it. 

“Carl told me. He and some of the Civitans took them a Christmas 
box. Carl said he started in the door and then just stopped right there. 
The odor. And the whole floor was covered with ragged quilts and dirt.” 

Eugenia, almost out of breath, stopped and carefully struck a match, 
then touched it to her cigarette. She dropped the match into the box of 
petunias. 

“Orchid. Orchid is that girl’s name,” Eugenia said. “Not Petunia. Can 
you imagine anybody, no matter how ignorant they are, naming any- 
body Orchid?” 

“We're not to judge,” Mrs. Creelus said in her gentle voice. “They just 
don’t know any better, Eugenia.” 

“Well, they ought to be taught, if you ask me. Or something. Some- 
thing ought to be done.” 

“What the hell’s the matter with Orchid?” Mr. Creelus bit angrily into 
the end of a new cigar. 

“Mother, does he have to curse?” 

“What the hell's the matter with Orchid? Sounds as good as Eugenia 
to me.” 

“Mother!” 

“Now J.J., honey.” Mrs. Creelus touched her snuff can reassuringly. 

“I just won't pay any attention to him, Mother.” She drew closer to 
Mrs. Creelus—away from her father. “Anyway, some of the Civitans and, 
I think, the preacher — the Methodist preacher — went out there and 
pleaded with them to put those children in a home. Mr. Planter said 
over his dead body. And his wife started crying. They ought to just 
take them, that’s what. I told Carl.” 

“Isn't Carl late?” Mrs. Creelus asked. 

“He'll be here in a minute. He’s so busy. I forgot my purse.” 

While Eugenia was in the house, a Pontiac convertible pulled into the 
drive and waited, the front lights showing two paths of night bugs. 

“Eugeeenia!” Mrs. Creelus called. “It’s Carl. Carl’s here, Eugenia.” 
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The daughter came out the door breathless. She pulled down at her 
skirt. 

“Do you have to shout, Mother? What'll Carl think? I'll declare, 
Mother!” 

After the car had backed out of the drive and the lights were lost over 
the hill, Mrs. Creelus reached for her snuff can. She put a giant pinch 
into her mouth and settled back in the rocker. 

“That gal’s a bitch,” Mr. Creelus said in an angry, barely audible 
voice. “I don’t care what you say, she’s a bitch.” 

“J:J., your own flesh and blood.” 

“I hate to admit it,” he said. “I'd tell that Carl Young about her if I 
didn’t think he might marry her.” 

Mrs. Creelus watched the Chevrolet sign go on and off. The children 
across the street had disappeared. 

“It still tickles me,” Mr. Creelus said without humor. 

Mrs. Creelus began to think what a fine couple her Eugenia and Carl 
would make. She imagined visiting them in a nice brick house. Carl 
Young was the president of the Civitan Club and he had his own dry 
goods store—that was something; and Eugenia had been elected the 
most beautiful girl in the senior class and one year had been the football 
queen. That was something else. Mrs. Creelus leaned forward and 
dabbed at her eyes with the hem of her dress. 

“Honey, there’s some beans and cornbread on the stove from supper. 
If you get hungry.” She hardly realized she said it. 

Mr. Creelus, paying no attention to her, said “Orchid!” Then he 
belched as hard as he could. 


27 MAY 


Katie Sue Varner at the head of the long table. Some fifty plates, 
covered with chicken bones, biscuit scraps, and potato salad, lay before 
her. Three big bunches of marigolds were spaced at proper intervals. 
Their tart odor rose above that of the fried chicken. 

A few people were still waiting at the small door to get outside where 
it was cool. This was the Pot Luck Supper Party, given every third 
month in the basement of the Methodist Church. The Missionary So- 
ciety, the Men’s Bible Class, and the Young People’s League took turns 
sponsoring it. You brought whatever you wanted—whatever you could 
cook best, Katie Sue Varner once instructed when she was on the com- 
mittee for the Missionary Society—and then you ate a little bit of every- 
thing. Usually there was some kind of a speech; tonight Charlie Thomas 
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had talked about the duty of all Christian people to spread missions 
over the world. 

The supper had gone beautifully, except, of course, for the Planter 
girl. Orchid Planter. The last three suppers, counting tonight, Orchid 
Planter had showed up, every time dirty as a pig and smelling so bad 
that if you sat close to her you probably couldn't eat. As if she belonged 
to any kind of church, Katie Sue Varner thought. 

Katie wore a black picture hat over her bright hennaed hair. She took 
it for granted that no one knew it was hennaed—except Marjorie at the 
beauty parlor who had sworn she'd never tell—because everybody at 
the Methodist Church considered hair-dyeing a sin. But Katie wanted 
to look as young as she could. Her lips were painted bow-shaped in the 
manner of the twenties and her eyebrows were penciled on in violently 
high arches. They gave her a look of constant surprise. 

Katie waved a fork at Mattie Simmons who had just come from the 
kitchen. Mattie was jerking her head in the oddest way, Katie thought. 

“Come on!” Mattie whispered aloud. “Hurry up!” 

Katie dropped the fork. “What on earth is it, Mattie?” 

“It’s that girl.” Mattie’s face was wrenched into a frown and she began 
to beckon for Katie to hurry. 
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Mattie’s body was shaped like an upside-down V; small shoulders led 
gradually to bulging hips. She wore a red dress with white flowers on 
it. All of her friends had told her that it did her figure no good. 

“They've got her! They've got her in there!” Mattie’s hands, heavy 
with costume jewelry, moved nervously at her hair, her pearls, even at 
Katie's shoulders. 

“What are you talking about, Mattie? Hold still and settle down and 
tell me.” 

“That girl. That Planter girl.” 

“Orchid?” 

“Yes. Yes. In the kitchen.” Mattie’s almost flat breast rose and fell 
rapidly. 

“Well let's go see. What do you mean they've got her?” 

“Katie Sue, honey, wait. It’s been too much for me.” 

“What do you mean they've got her?” 

“By the legs and by the arms. They've got her in there, holding her 
down in a chair. They grabbed her when she came out. Grabbed her 
and took her in there in the kitchen.” Mattie reached into a shiny, black 
handbag and took out a small handkerchief. She wiped her face so hard 
that pancake makeup came off in streaks. 
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“Let's go in,” Katie said. She was watching the closed kitchen door. 
She could hear a commotion. 

“Don't go in there! For God's sake don't go in there.” Mattie sank 
into a wicker chair. “They're gonna give her a bath, here in the Metho- 
dist Church. Its Florence Warren’s fault. Every bit. She's the ring leader. 
She's the one that started it all.” Mattie paused to wipe her face again. 
“That Florence grabbed her and said “Last time, young lady, you'll come 
stinking into this church. Last time you po’ white trash'll come stinking 
up this church for a free meal.’ It was awful. Somebody ought to call 
the preacher.” 

“Well, I’m going in there,” Katie said. Mattie Simmons groaned and 
closed her eyes. 

When Katie opened the door she saw six women holding down the 
plump, adolescent girl. Florence Warren, her pink hat dangling to the 
side, held two forearms around Orchid Planter’s neck. Orchid sat in a 
chair. On either side of her a woman held an arm. Lorine Elkins sat on 
her lap, and two other women struggled at her feet to take off the kick- 
ing brogans. 

Orchid’s face, which showed now and then around the side of Lorine 
Elkins, was puffed with anger and brilliant red. She seemed to have 
blown her cheeks full of air. 

“Katie, help us! Help us!” It was Florence Warren. Tears of sweat 
rolled down her neck and into her bosom. “We're gonna give this gal a 
bath with a brush. We're gonna clean her up.” 

All the women were grunting. Their makeup was coming undone and 
their best Birmingham dresses were getting ruined 

“Katie!” Florence Warren said. “Katie, help us!” 

Suddenly Orchid heaved her stomach forward and Lorine Elkins fell 
to the floor. 

“Goddam you sons-of-a-bitches.” Orchid sang it in a squealing, pig- 
sounding voice. 

Lorine got to a kneeling position and put her hand over Orchid’s 
mouth, but Orchid tried to bite her. 

Florence's face was drawn tight; her teeth showed from pulled-back, 
determined lips. She jerked tighter on Orchid’s neck. “That'll teach you,” 
Florence said, “to talk profanity in the church house.” 

Mary Lou Waters, at one foot, threw a brogan over her right shoulder. 
Then came another, and two black-bottomed feet kicked at the crouch- 
ing women. 

“Pull that skirt off!” Florence Warren said. “Pull it off.” 

Katie, who stood rigid at the door, could not take her eyes off Flor- 
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ence Warren. She remembered Florence of a couple of weeks back 
she stood before the Literary Club and reviewed the Civil War nov 
Blood Banners. 

“Sons-of-a-bitches!” Orchid began to say it like a broken record. 

“Tear them off!” called Katie in a clear, shrill voice, and the women 
descended on Orchid like preying birds. A brown skirt, ripped all the 
way down the side, came flying out. Then pants and a flour-sack blouse. 

“Somebody get a brush and a pan of water!” Florence said. “Katie, 
get a brush and a pan of water! Katie, hurry up or I'll never speak to 
you again!” 

Katie did not move. She watched the five women pull back from Or- 
chid’s naked body to pinion the arms and legs. One of Mary Lou Waters’ 
stockings was down and Lorine was missing two mother-of-pearl but- 
tons. Florence Warren, like a wild goddess beyond and above it all, was 
the least disheveled. Only her face and the pink hat were disturbed. 

“Katie, are you gonna get—” Florence began, but Orchid gave a bound 
and the chair turned over. Orchid was up and rushing for the door be- 
fore any of them could grab her. Katie stood aside as she went into the 
banquet room, Florence following. 

“Come back here you goddam whore!” Florence Warren screamed 


as Orchid ran past the preacher, the last of the Pot Luck Supper guests, 
and in the direction of downtown Jenkins, Alabama. 














Kenneth O. Hanson 


THE LARKING 
(“There are no true skylarks in America.” ) 


One 

damn 

bird 

on a limb by the window 
bangs the drum early 


morning after morning 


One 

damn 

bird 

with a rowdy tune 

too wheat oodle tweet 
too lewdly starts 

and the rest join 


O racketeer! 
assassin of sleep! 
Big Noise! 

you break the locks 
you start the clocks 
what's in it for you? 


One 
bird 


“April in Fairbanks” 
“Jammin’ the Blues” 

















PATRICINIO BARELA 
Text and Photographs by Mildred Tolbert 


He is a wood sculptor of Canon, New Mexico, a village just out- 
side of Taos. Though he is illiterate, his wit and humor tend to be 
sophisticated and ironic, similar, in that way, to an Indian's 
though he is actually Spanish-American. One has the feeling that 
he accepts unquestionably the idea that adversity is the nature 
of life and poverty a natural state of man. He has a stoical attitude 
toward domestic difficulties, too, and he has had his share of these. 


He stated in an interview with Kit 
Egri several years ago: “Once when I 
was away from home my wife get sick 
and her sister tell her it is because of 
my carvings stored in our empty house. 
So my wife sell them. For fifteen dol- 
lars she sell two figures five foot six 
inches tall with joints, for cross, stand 
up by themselves. She sell one piece 
with twenty-two figures, another with 
sixteen figures. She give away fifteen 
bultos.” Behind his back his wife has 
been known to make that universal sign 
—circular motions with the finger near 
the side of the head—then pointing to 
him. But he is not deterred by his friends 
and family who do not “understand” 
what he is trying to do. 


Man who stands by his own—on his own ground— 
on his particular place in this world. 





He has a “studio’—a shed-like struc- 
ture near the family home, constructed 
of pine boards and without insulation 
except for some old blankets hung over 
the windward side. During the winter, 
if he has stove wood, the place is warm 
but if he doesn’t he works anyway; the 
winters are rarely mild in northern New 
Mexico. 

He speaks a poetic language — not 

only in carving cedar wood, but also in 
explaining his work. Several years ago 
two Taos poets, Judson Crews and 
Wendell Anderson, recorded some of 
his explanations and made a book of 
them, with photographs of the carvings. 
He describes his carving “Morte” like 
this: 
Death in the Penitente Morada sit like a 
skeleton in an old wood cart. The skull 
head is empty with staring, empty eyes 
with nose and mouth. With a bow and 
arrow in front Death shoots its arrow at a 
praying man, but his spirit is slying up like 
a bird to the stars to heaven. 

This one explains a carving of a man 
holding another figure upside down: 

A man always carries around with him the 
weight of all, of all the things he has done 
wrong all his life. Not until he makes a 
confession of these wrong things will they 
change over their upside down position 


and be right again. 


Barela was born in 1908 in Bisbee, 
Arizona, where his mother died when 
he was four, his sister shortly before. He 
and his father, Manuel Barela, an herb 


O save me from my sins! 








doctor, or as Pat puts it, “doctor of the 
wild weeds,” came to Taos after that. 

In 1931 he saw a broken santo —a 
primitive wood carving of a patron 
saint. The sight so haunted him that he 
took the piece home and stayed up late 
into several nights putting it together 
after having spent his days hauling dirt 
which was his regular job at the time. 
That experience began many long years 
of excited devotion to the art of wood 
carving. 

He married a widow with four chil- 
dren, and later they had three of their 
own. He has worked hard at various 
jobs all through the years to support 
them: sheep-herding, mining, railroad- 
ing, beet picking, potato digging — but 
he never gave up his wood-carving. 
Though he is only a little past fifty, he 
looks much older, and tired. 

His carvings are not all religious sub- 
jects; some of them relate particularly 
to his own world such as sheep herding, 
and many others interpret the universal 
themes of human existence: death, the 
complexities of family life, old age, 
mother love, childbirth. When discuss- 
ing his work with Mrs. Egri, he said: 

“More easy now than six or eight 
years ago. I measure with fingers, look 
around the piece of wood, get a little 


Mother love 


Four figures, the same family 





A woman walking with a proud stride 








A man looking for his own (a hinged figure) 


Adam and Eve 











saw, get the chunks. The idea depend 
on the piece. When I get the piece I 
decide what I can do. I have carved a 
few animals.” He has also carved portal 
posts and lintels, tables and chairs, and 
extraordinary bas-relief panels in heavy 
doors. 

One of his carvings is in the perman- 
ent collection of the Museum of Modern 
Art, another in the state art gallery in 
Santa Fe, and many, many others are in 
private collections. Some collectors have 
purchased a dozen pieces from him for 
the price they would pay for a single 
one in a gallery, for Barela is very naive 
about marketing his work. He peddles 
the carvings around town—to gallery 
owners, to other artists, to just anybody 
—and he gets from five to twenty-five 
dollars for them. This money is soon 
spent after it is received—at a tavern or 
at the canned goods shelves and the 
meat counter of the Safeway Store. 


The sun and the moon are in the knot and it is in 
the sky which is above us all. The six heads are all 
one family. 


Man ona journey, riding alittle burro, is attacked 
by an indian. 
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An early work which the artist indicates is a king’s 
subject being killed, by order of the king. 























This piece, with movable joints, was purchased last 
year by the Museum of New Mexico. 
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Walter Van Tilburg Clark 


A TIMELY COMING—-WR AND RW 


IN THE LATE 1920’s the great ferment which followed the first world 
war was still working all over the United States. Beliefs, ways of think- 
ing, social habits already weakened by slower changes had broken down 
altogether and the chaotic quest for whatever would renew them or 
replace them was on, most of it random and unconscious, but some of it 
thoughtful and promising. In the literary world, for instance, there was 
something very like a renaissance going on, an outburst comparable to 
that which had taken place in New England a century before, but much 
larger, more widespread and more various. Modern English and Euro- 
pean writers were being widely read for the first time, Synge, Yeats, 
Lawrence, Conrad, Joyce, Ibsen, Flaubert, and, above all, the great 
Russians—Tolstoy, Chekhov, Turgenev, Dostoievski. Earlier great Amer- 
ican writing, Hawthorne, Melville, Stephen Crane, Henry James was 
really being understood for the first time and so winning a new life. 
And new American writers of consequence were appearing in such 
numbers that only a few can be named as reminders: Eliot, Pound, 
O'Neill, Anderson, Dreiser, Lewis, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, 
Wolfe, Porter, Cather. Almost annually Pulitzer Prizes were being 
awarded to books that would become American classics and The 
Literary Guild was distributing them. All of this was at work in the 
colleges even more intensely than elsewhere, and at Utah State College 
it excited Ray West and a number of others, including Grant Redford, 
who were studying literature there and writing for student publications. 
They read and discussed endlessly, and gradually an awareness of 
something very important to them shaped itself out of their talk: The 
American East had flowered once, and was now reviving, the South had 
finally left Poe, magnolias, and the stars-and-bars behind enough to be 
producing a vital literature, the Mid-West had the Chicago group and a 
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score of more distinctive single voices. And nearly all of this new writing 
was good, they saw, because it had the color and life of its own time 
and place, but said things which might concern any thoughtful person 
anywhere. It was regionalism grown up, which is to say, literature in the 
most exact and consequential sense. But the world still thought of the 
Great West, nearly half the nation, in terms of Roughing It, Bret Harte, 
Zane Grey and, perhaps, Jack London. Of later writers only Robinson 
Jeffers and John Steinbeck, clear out on the California coast, were 
making any real difference. In the vast upland of mountains and desert 
between the Rockies and the Sierras, the silence was virtually complete. 
They recognized this fact with chagrin and excitement. They saw that 
anyone in their country who wanted to write well had to go somewhere 
else to get it printed. They decided that what was needed most was 
an outlet for good writing in their region, an independent publishing 
house and a literary magazine. A press was a little too much for even a 
group of hopeful undergraduates, but a magazine was possible. When 
they got out of college and could put together a little money they would 
start a magazine. 

So much for visions. They finished college during one of the worst 
drouths the west had ever known and in the middle of a national de- 
pression. They were lucky to get jobs at all, and the jobs they could get 
paid barely enough to live on. Most of them, sensibly, forgot the maga- 
zine idea or pushed it into that future in which ideas always die. But 
Ray West was not sensible; the idea had him, and even in those tough 
years it grew toward purpose. In 1935 he was teaching high schoool in 
Murray, Utah, for something magnificent like a thousand dollars a year. 
Nonetheless, he hunted out a printer, in Murray, named Jack Wallace, 
who was not sensible either. Wallace agreed to print three hundred copies 
of a six-page, quarto-sized paper for fifty dollars, and to take ten of the 
fifty in advertising. With this promise, a name for the paper, a list of other 
people who might also be seduced, and a sample of Jack Wallace’s 
stock in his pocket (already his pocket was the editorial office) Ray 
hunted up Grant Redford, who was teaching in the Ag College branch 
in Cedar City, for a little over a hundred a month. Ray renewed the 
old excitement in him. The two of them scoured the region by mail and 
in person for other victims, contributors (they couldn’t be paid, of 
course) and subscribers. They didn’t find many. Almost anybody else 
would have given up, but Ray didn’t. Rather he decided, almost per- 
versely, that they could pay most of the early costs themselves, that a 
monthly would make a firmer first impression than a quarterly, that it 
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would take at least six issues to give the idea a fair try. So, late in 1936, 
there appeared Vol. I, No. 1 of The Intermountain Review of English 
and Speech (now a coveted collector's item) containing an editorial on 
its purpose by Ray and pieces by Wallace Stegner, Grant Redford, 
George Snell and Homer Parsons, and most of it was distributed free to 
Utah school teachers. Not very many could buy it. Somehow, IRES 
struggled through three more monthly issues. Then Ray West joined 
Grant Redford at Cedar City, taking the editorial pocket with him 
(though Wallace still did the printing and George Snell now saw copy 
off the press). He simplified the name to The Intermountain Review, 
and he had to make it a quarterly after all, and drop out an issue now 
and then. By the time Ray moved again, in 1945—back to Utah State, 
the paper had changed its name to The Rocky Mountain Review, had 
added others to its staff, notably Brewster Ghiselin as poetry editor, had 
grown to sixteen larger pages, acquired some six hundred regular sub- 
scribers, paid Jack Wallace all his costs and even a little for his time, and 
had printed work by Vardis Fisher, Alan Swallow, Meridel Le Sueur 
and Dale Morgan, just to mention a few from the region, and by many 
others, including Howard Mumford Jones, Sherwood Anderson and 
Ezra Pound. And at Utah State, with M. L. Neilsen as associate editor, 
it continued printing new work, and commenced the first systematic 
examination in the country of the New Critics whose approach had 
come to dominate American letters. At the end of its first decade, RMR 
had clearly done the impossible thing it set out to do, and that despite 
the fact that its first five years were those of an overwhelming economic 
and political change in the nation, and its second five those of another 
world war. It had helped substantially to bring its region into poetry 
and fiction, and the poetry and fiction and literary thought of other 
places into its region. So much for the power of an idea when it pos- 
sesses a man like Ray West. 

The rest must be told more briefly. It extends over thirteen years, 
instead of ten, but the story of the established never has quite the 
interest of the story of hard beginnings, nor is it quite so much to our 
present point. With Ray the RMR moved to the writers’ workshop of the 
University of Kansas, where its name was enlarged to The Western 
Review and it became an actual magazine, between colored covers. It 
stayed there three years and, with the help of a good many new asso- 
ciates, particularly Bob Stallman and Herb Kauffman, expanded again 
in size, readership and influence, concluded the New Critics series and, 
as the critics fell more and more into talking to and about themselves, 
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returned fully to its always primary concern, the printing of as much as 
it could of the best obtainable new poetry and fiction. Then, in 1949, 
still as The Western Review, it moved on with Ray West to the nation- 
ally known writers’ workshop at the University of Iowa, where it 
remained until now, and, with the help of a score of associates from 
among students and staff, notably Ed McGuire, Paul Engle, Verlin 
Cassill and Warren Carrier, continued its growth and published, along 
with a wealth of new poetry and fiction, two more important series, 
comparable to that on the New Critics, one an examination of new 
writers which furnished a number of contemporary Americans with 
their first serious and comprehensive appraisal, and the other a series of 
translations which brought much new and important foreign writing 
into English for the first time. 

Now, at the venerable age, for a literary quarterly, of twenty-three, 
and long since established as one of the leading periodicals of its kind in 
the country, Western Review comes the farthest west it has ever 
been, and incorporates with the new Contact. This is an important and 
promising event for both magazines and for the readers of both. There 
are obvious differences between the two magazines, but they are mostly 
physical. WR at its largest had about a hundred pages. Contact offers 
nearly twice that space. WR could not afford illustration. Contact makes 
a lively feature of contemporary art and photography. The non-fictional 
prose of WR was altogether criticism and reviews. That in Contact is 
made up of articles of a more general interest about contemporary 
thought and activity. Clearly Contact means to reach a larger and less 
specialized audience. But it is equally clear that it does not intend to 
do so at the expense of quality, but out of a confidence that there is 
now a larger and more general audience for what is good. And the far 
more important internal signs are all for harmony. The implications of 
the revived title Contact, and the editorial policy expressed in Contact 
do not quarrel with the ideal which started WR and which, through 
Ray West, has sustained it all these years. Both seek to print the most 
possible of the best they can get, regardless of whether it comes from 
unknown writers or from known. And, as Ray West pointed out in 
announcing the merger to his readers in the last issue of WR, there is the 
most convincing kind of evidence that there is no serious difference of 
opinion about what is good. 

There is a great deal of similarity between this decade and the 
twenties, and much of it goes deeper than the obvious revival or 
imitation of clothes, jazz, dances, and automobiles. There is for one 
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thing, a comparable ferment in literature, another questing for values 
and for the forms that can embody them effectively. And this time the 
ferment seems to be most active in the West and to have its center in 
San Francisco, as if the literary coming-of-age toward which WR and its 
predecessors have labored, the full-scale entry of the West, had finally 
begun. And once more, also, it is not an easy time in which to start 
a new magazine, although the besetting difficulties are not, for the 
time being, at least, drouth and depression, but bad TV and bad paper- 
back books, and a spiritual depression created chiefly by a world-wide 
scientific amorality and political authoritarianism. With such a ferment 
at work against such difficulties, any new magazine hoping, as Contact 
does, to present good work to an importantly large but as yet not really 
proven audience, would welcome the presence of a man who had the 
vision to foresee a literary magazine in a desert, the courage to start it 
in bad times, and the level judgment and far-sightedness and tenacity 
to guide it through twenty-three years from a tiny, local beginning to a 
position of national influence. Welcome, then, WR to Contact. And 
welcome even more, RW. 


Christopher Cain 
MICROCOSM 


On the rug’s flowery battlefield 

The toy soldier dies 

In the enemy mind. It is all a dream 

He drank when he was six. The metal gun 
The tongue fired, the argument treasured 
Has become the world’s. 


In the cold mud the word becomes 

The deed and sticks and stones 

The perilous accidents of Babel. 

He dreams suddenly of ridiculous treasures 

And a warm bed and a cold nun in a bare classroom. 


If only they knew the world, he thinks, 

I might believe. But it is all so childish. 
As mournfully 

The corpsman stoops to take his number. 














Cesare Pavese 


SUICIDES 


1 


THERE ARE DAYS when the city I live in—the people in the streets, the 
traffic, the trees—when everything awakens in the morning with a 
strange aspect, the same as always yet unrecognizable, like the times 
when you look into the mirror and ask: “Who's that?” These for me are 


the loveliest days of the year. 

On such mornings, whenever I can, I leave the office a little earlier 
and go into the streets, mingling with the crowd, and I don’t mind star- 
ing at all who pass in the very way, I suspect, that some of them look 
at me, for in truth at these moments I have a feeling of assurance that 
makes me another man. 

I am convinced that I shall obtain from life nothing more precious, 
except perhaps the revelation of how I may stimulate these moments 
at will. One way of making them longer which I have sometimes found 
successful is to sit in a new café, glassed-in and bright, and absorb the 
noise of all the hurry-scurry and the street, the flare of colors and of 
voices, and the peaceful interior moderating all the tumult. 

In only a few years I have suffered keen stabs of disappointment and 
regret; still I may say that my most heartfelt prayer is for this peace, 
this tranquillity alone. I am not cut out for storms and struggle: even 
though there are mornings when I go forth and walk the streets vibrant 
with life and my stride may be taken for a challenge, I repeat, I ask of 
life no more than that she let herself be observed. 

And yet even this modest pleasure sometimes leaves me with a bitter- 
ness which is precisely that of a vice. It wasn’t only yesterday that I 
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realized that in order to live one had to exercise cunning with oneself, 
and only then with others. I envy people—they are women mostly—who 
are able to commit a misdeed or an injustice, or merely to indulge a 
whim, so having contrived beforehand a chain of circumstances as to 
give their conduct, in their own eyes, the appearance of being alto- 
gether proper. I do not have serious vices—provided this withdrawal 
from the struggle from want of confidence, in search of lonely serenity, 
is not the most serious vice of all—but I do not even know how wisely 
to handle myself and to hold myself in check when enjoying the little 
that comes my way. 

It sometimes happens, in fact, that I stop in my tracks, glancing about, 
and ask myself whether I have any right to enjoy my assurance. This 
occurs especially when my moments out have been rather frequent.— 
Not that I take time off from my work: I provide decently for myself, 
and support an orphaned niece in boarding school whom the old lady 
who calls herself my mother doesn’t want around the house. But the 
thing I ask myself is whether—on these ecstatic strolls of mine—I am 
not ludicrous, ludicrous and disgusting; for I think sometimes that I am 
not really due my ecstasy. 

Or else, as happened the other morning, I need only to assist offhand 
at some singular scene in a café, which intrigues me from the outset by 
the normalness of its participants, in order to fall prey to a guilt-ridden 
sense of Joneliness and to so many bleak memories that the farther they 
recede the more they reveal to me, in their immutable natures, twisted 
and terrible meanings. 

It was five minutes of play between the young cashier and a customer 
in a light-colored topcoat, accompanied by a friend. The young man 
was shouting that the cashier owed him change from a hundred-lira 
note and was slamming his fist on the desktop as he pretended to check 
through her handbag and pockets. 

“Young lady, that’s certainly no way to treat customers,” he said, 
winking at his friend who stood by looking ill at ease. The cashier 
laughed. The young man then concocted some story about a ride they 
would take in the elevator of a public bath. Between contained bursts 
of laughter they finally decided that they would deposit the money in 
a bank—once they had it. 

“Good-by, young lady,” he shouted back as he left at last. “Think of 
me tonight.” 

The cashier, exhilarated and laughing, turned to the waiter: “What 
a character!” 

I had noticed her on other mornings, and sometimes smiled without 
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looking at her, in moments of abstraction. But my peace is too flimsy, 
a tissue of nothing. The usual stab of remorse returns. 

“We are all sordid, but there’s a good-natured sordidness, with a 
smile, that provokes a smile from others, and there's another sordidness 
that is lonely and holds people off. The sillier, after all, is not the former.” 

It is on such mornings that I am surprised, each time anew, by the 
thought that what is truly sinful in my life is only silliness. Others may 
achieve out-and-out evil by design, sure of themselves, taking an inter- 
est in their victims and in the sport—and I suspect that a life so spent 
may afford many satisfactions—; but as for myself, I have never done 
anything but suffer from great bumbling uncertainty, and writhe, when 
brought into contact with others, in my own stupid cruelty. Because— 
and there’s no solution—it’s enough that I give in to that remorse of my 
loneliness for an instant or so and I think again of Carlotta. 

She has been dead for more than a year, and now I know all the routes 
that my memory of her may take to surprise me. I can, so wishing, 
even recognize the initial state of mind that announces her appearance, 
abruptly diverting my thoughts. But I do not always wish it; and even 
now my remorse provides me with dark corners, new points, that I study 
with the trepidation of a year ago. I was so tortuously true with her that 
each of those far-off days stands in my memory not as a fixed thing, but 
as an elusive face possessing for me the same reality of today. 

Not that Carlotta was a mystery. She was, rather, one of those trans- 
parently simple souls — pitiful women— who become irritating if they 
cease for only an instant being themselves and attempt subterfuge or 
flirtation. But so long as they are simple no one notices them. I have 
never understood how she could bear to earn her living as a cashier. 
She had the makings of an ideal sister. 

What I have not fathomed, even yet, are my feelings and my behavior 
then. What, for instance, should I say of the evening in Carlotta’s two- 
room lodgings when she had put on a velvet dress—an old dress—to 
receive me, and I told her that I should have preferred her in a bathing 
costume? It was one of my first visits and I had not even kissed her. 

Well, making a shy grimace, Carlotta withdrew into the anteroom 
and—of all things—actually reappeared in a bathing suit! That evening 
I took her into my arms and forced her down onto the davenport; but 
then—the moment it was over—I told her I liked being alone and left, 
and I did not return for three days; and when I did I addressed her 
formally. 

Thereupon another ridiculous courtship began, consisting of timid 
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confidences on her part and few words on my own. Suddenly I ad- 
dressed her familiarly, but she resisted. Then I asked her if she had 
reconciled with her husband. Carlotta began to whimper. “He never 
treated me the way you do,” she said. 

It was easy to press her head to my chest and caress her and to tell 
her I loved her; after all, being so alone, couldn’t I love a woman who 
was also so much alone? And Carlotta let herself go; softly, she con- 
fessed that she had loved me from the very beginning, that I struck her 
as being an extraordinary man, but already, in the short time we had 
known each other, I had caused her to suffer miserably, and she—she 
didn’t know why—all men treated her the same. 

“Blowing hot and cold,” I smiled into her hair: “That's how you keep 
love alive.” 

Carlotta was sallow, with enormous eyes a little worn with fatigue, 
and her body was pale too. In the shadows of her bedroom that night, 
I asked myself if it was because I didn’t like her body that I had hur- 
ried off the time before. 

But even this time I hadn't pity on her: in the middle of the night I 
dressed and, making no excuses, announced that I had to be going, and 
went. Carlotta wanted to come along. 


“No, I like being alone.” 
And, giving her a kiss, I left. 


2 


When I met Carlotta I was just emerging from a tempest that had 
nearly cost me my life; and now, returning to the empty streets, retreat- 
ing from a woman who loved me, I was possessed by a wry mirth. For 
quite some time I had had to spend days and nights browbeaten and in 
a fury on account of a woman's whims. 

I am convinced now that no passion is so strong as to alter the nature 
of one who endures it. One may die of it, but that doesn’t change a thing. 
When the frenzy has passed, one returns to being the decent man or 
the rogue, the family man or the boy, whatever one was, and proceeds 
with one’s life. Or more precisely: from the ordeal our true nature comes 
out, and it horrifies us; normality disgusts us; and we would wish even 
to be dead, the insult is so unspeakable, but we have no one to blame 
but ourselves. I owe it to that woman if I am reduced to this singular 
life I lead, from day to day, aimlessly, incapable of securing ties with 
the world, estranged from my fellows—estranged even from my mother 
whom I only just tolerate, and from my niece whom I don’t love—: I owe 
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it all to her; but might I not have fared better in the end with another 
woman? With a woman, I mean, capable of humbling me as my nature 
required? 

Nonetheless, at the time, the thought that I had been wronged, that 
my mistress could be called treacherous, did afford me a measure of 
comfort. There is a point in suffering when it is inevitable—it is a natural 
anesthetic—that one should believe oneself to be suffering unjustly: this 
brings into force again, according to our most coveted desires, fascina- 
tion for life; it restores a sense of our worth in the face of things; it is 
flattering. I had found, and I should have liked, injustice, ingratitude, 
to be even more unspeakable. I recall—during those interminable days 
and those evenings of anguish—being aware of a pervasive and secret 
feeling, like an atmosphere or an irradiance: wonderment that it all 
happened—that the woman was indeed the woman, that the periods of 
delirium and stabbing pains were quite what they were, that the sighs, 
the words, the deeds, that I myself—that it all happened just as it did. 

And now here I was, having suffered injustice, repaying, as inevitably 
happens, not the guilty one, but another. 

I would leave Carlotta’s little apartment at night satisfied and absent 
of mind, delighted to be walking alone, retreating from ail solicitude, 
freely enjoying the long avenue, in vague pursuit of the sensations and 
thoughts of early youth. The simplicity of the night—darkness and street 
lamps—has always welcomed me with tenderness, and made for the 
wildest and most precious fantasies, heightening them with its contrasts 
and magnifying them. There, even the blind rancor I showed toward 
Carlotta for her eager humility had full rein, freed of a kind of awk- 
wardness which pitying her made me feel when we were together. 

But I was not young any longer. And the better to disengage myself 
from Carlotta, I reconsidered and anatomized her body and her caresses. 
Crudely, I considered that separated from her husband as she was, still 
young and without children, she was simply jumping at the chance for 
whatever outlet she could find in me. But—poor Carlotta—she was too 
simple a mistress, and it may have been precisely for this that her hus- 
band betrayed her. 

I remember returning arm in arm with her from the cinema one even- 
ing, wandering through the semi-lit streets, when she said to me: 

“I'm happy. It’s nice going to the movies with you.” 

“Did you ever go with your husband?” 

Carlotta smiled at me. “Are you jealous?” 

I shrugged. “In any case, it doesn’t change anything.” 
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“I'm tired,” Carlotta would say, pressing against my arm; “this good- 
for-nothing chain that holds us is ruining both his life and mine, and 
making me respect a name that has brought me nothing but suffering. 
Divorce ought to be possible, at least when there aren't children.” 

I was lulled that evening by my long warm contact with her, and by 
desire. 

‘You have scruples, in other words?” 

“Oh, darling,” Carlotta said, “why aren’t you good all the time, like 
you are this evening? Think, if only I could have a divorce.” 

I didn’t say anything. Once before when she had mentioned divorce 
I had burst out: “Now just look here, can anyone be better off than you? 
You do whatever you please,—and I'll wager he still slips you a little, 
if it’s true it was he who betrayed you.” 

“I have never accepted a thing,” Carlotta had replied. “I’ve worked 
from that day on,”—and she had looked at me. “Now that I have you 
I'd feel as if I were betraying you.” 

The evening we went to the movies I had shut her up with a kiss. 
Then I had taken her to the station café, where I bought her a couple 
of glasses of liquor. 

We sat like a pair of lovers in the steamy light of the glass panes. I 
downed quite a few drinks myself. Presently, in a loud voice, I said to 
her: 

“Carlotta, shall we make a baby tonight?” 

Some of the people looked at us because Carlotta, radiant and flushed, 
closed my mouth with her hand. 

I talked and talked. Carlotta talked about the film, making silly re- 
marks—passionately—finding comparisons between us and the charac- 
ters in it. And I—aware that only by drinking could I love her—I drank. 

Outside, the cold was invigorating and we hurried home. I spent the 
night with her, and waking in the morning I felt her by my side, dis- 
heveled and full of sleep, fumbling to hug me. I did not repulse her; 
but when I got up my head was aching and Carlotta’s repressed joy as 
she got my coffee, humming to herself, grated on my nerves. Then we 
had to leave together, but remembering the concierge, Carlotta sent me 
out first, not without a wifely hug and a kiss behind the door. 

My keenest memory of waking that morning is of the boughs of the 
trees bordering the walk, stark and dripping in the fog, visible through 
the curtains in the room. The warmth and solicitude inside, and the raw 
morning air awaiting me, charged my blood; however, I should have 


liked to be alone, thinking and smoking by myself, imagining an 
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altogether different waking and another mate. 

The tenderness that Carlotta extracted from me at such moments was 
something I reproached myself for the instant I was alone. I underwent 
moments of fury, scouring my soul to be rid of the slightest memory 
of her; I made up my mind to be hard and then was even too hard. It 
must have been apparent that we loved each other out of indolence, 
out of some vice—for all the reasons except the very one she sought to 
delude herself about. The memory of her grave, blissful look after the 
embrace irritated me, noticing it on her face angered me; whereas the 
only woman on whom I had wanted to see it had never given me that 
satisfaction. 

“If you accept me as I am, fine,” I told her once; “but get it out of 
your head that you can ever mean anything to me.” 

“Don't you love me?” Carlotta stammered. 

“The little bit of love I was capable of I burned out in my youth.” 

But there were also times when I lost my temper, having admitted, 
out of shame or desire, that I did love her a little. 

Carlotta would force a smile. 

“We're good friends at least, aren't we?” 

“Listen,” I told her, serious, “all this nonsense repels me: we're a man 
and a woman who are bored; we get on in bed—” 

“Oh, yes, that we do!” she said; she clutched my arm, hiding her face. 
“I like you, I do like you—” 

“—period.” 

It was enough to have just one of these exchanges, in which I struck 
myself as spineless, for me to avoid her for weeks on end; and if she 
rang me up at the office from her café I told her I was busy. The first 
time, Carlotta tried being angry. I let her spend the evening in torment, 
while I sat frigid on the davenport—the lampshade cast a white light 
onto her knees—and in the half-light I could sense the contained spasms 
of her glances. It was I, in the unbearable tension, who finally said, 
“Thank me, Signora: you're likely to remember this session more than 
many others.” 

Carlotta didn't stir. 

“Why don't you kill me, Signora? If you think you can play the woman 
with me, you're wasting your time. The flighty one I'll play alone.” 

She was breathing heavily. 

“Not even your bathing costume,” I said to her, “will help you this 
evening... .” 

Suddenly Carlotta bounded at me. I saw her black-haired head go 
through the white light like some hurled object. I thrust out my hands. 
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But Carlotta collapsed at my knees in tears. I laid a hand on her head 
two or three times. Then I rose. 

“I ought to be crying too, Carlotta. But I know that tears are no use. 
All this you're going through I’ve been through myself. I've been on 
the point of killing myself, and then my nerve failed me. This is the rub: 
a person so weak as to think of suicide is also too weak to commit it. . . . 
Come now, Carlotta, be good.” 

“Don't treat me like that . . .” she stammered. 

“I'm not treating you like anything. But you know I like being alone. 
If you let me be alone, I'll come back; if not, we'll never see each other 
again. Look, would you like me to love you?” 

Beneath my hand, Carlotta looked up with her tear-stained face. 

“Well, then, you must stop loving me. There’s no other way. The 
hare’s the hunter.” 

Scenes of this sort shook Carlotta too deeply for her to consider giv- 
ing me up. But didn’t they also denote a fundamental similarity in tem- 
perament? At bottom, Carlotta was a simple soul—too simple—and in- 
capable of clearly recognizing it; but, certainly, she sensed it. She tried 
—poor creature—to hold me by being lighthearted, and would some- 
times say things like “Such is life!” and “Poor little me!” 

I believe if at that time she had firmly repulsed me, I should have 
suffered a little. But it wasn't in her power. If I remained away for two 
evenings running, I found her with sunken eyes. And whenever, on 
occasion, I took pity on her or was kind, and stopped by her café and 
asked her to come out with me, she got up flushed and flustered, even 
more beautiful. 

My rancor was not directed at her; rather, at all the restrictions and 
the enslavement our liaison seemed likely to produce. Since I didn't 
love her, her smallest claim on me struck me as an outrage. There were 
days when addressing her in the thou-form disgusted and degraded me. 
Who was this woman clamped onto my arm? 

In return, I seemed to experience a rebirth, certain half days, certain 
hours, when, after hurrying through my work, I was able to go out into 
the cool sun and walk the sunlit streets, unencumbered by her, by every- 
thing, feeling satisfied of body, my old sorrow soothed: eager to see, to 
smell, to feel as I had when I was young. That Carlotta might suffer 
on my account alleviated my past griefs and made them paltry, and 
estranged them from me a little, as from a laughable world; and far 
removed from her, I found myself whole again, more adept. She was 


the sponge I used to cleanse myself. I thought this often of her. 














Some evenings when I talked and talked, engrossed in the game, I 
was a youngster again and I put my rancor behind me. 

“Carlotta,” I would say, “what is it like to be a lover? It’s so long since 
I was one. All told, it must be a fine thing, I imagine. When all goes 
well, you enjoy it; when it doesn’t, you hope. You live from day to day, 
they say. What is it like, Carlotta?” 

Carlotta would shake her head, smiling. 

“Another thing, you have so many wonderful thoughts, Carlotta. Who- 
ever takes love lightly will never be happy like the lover. Unless,” I 
smiled, “he sleeps with another woman and then makes fun of the lover.” 

Carlotta knitted her brow. 

“Love is a fine thing,” I concluded. “And no one escapes it.” 

Carlotta served as my public. I was talking to myself, those evenings. 
It's the pleasantest of talk. 

“There is love and there is betrayal. In order really to enjoy love 
there’s also got to be betrayal. This is the thing young boys don’t realize. 
You women learn it earlier. Did you betray your husband?” 

Carlotta essayed a cunning smile, going red. 

“We boys were stupider. Scrupulously, we fell in love with an actress 
or schoolmate and offered her our finest thoughts. Except that we never 
got around to telling them. To my knowledge, there wasn‘ a girl our 
age who didn't realize that love is a matter of craft. It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible, but boys go to brothels and conclude that the women outside are 
different. What were you up to at sixteen, Carlotta?” 

But Carlotta’s thoughts were elsewhere. With her eyes, before answer- 
ing, she told me that I was hers, and I hated the hardness of the solici- 
tude her glance gave off. 

“What were you doing at sixteen?” I asked her again, staring down 
at the floor. 

“Nothing,” she replied gravely. I knew what she was thinking. 

Then she asked me to forgive her; she was acting the poor forlorn 
creature and she knew she hadn’t the right;—but her glance was enough. 
“Do you know youre stupid? For all I care, your husband could take 
you back!” And off I went with a feeling of relief. 

Next day in the office I received a timid telephone call, to which I 
replied dryly. That evening I saw her again. 

Carlotta was amused whenever I talked about my niece who was 
away at boarding school, and she shook her head with disbelief when 
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I told her that I would rather have shut my mother up in school and 
lived with the child. She pictured us as two quite different beings, play- 
ing at being uncle and niece, but actually having a whole world of 
secrets and petty grievances to delight and occupy us. She asked me, 
put out, if the girl were not my daughter. 

“Of course. Born when I was sixteen. She decided to be blonde just to 
spite me. How can one be born blonde? Blondes for me are creatures 
like monkeys or lions. It must be like always being in the sun, I should 
imagine.” 

Carlotta said: “I was blonde when I was little.” 

“I was bald myself.” 

My interest in Carlotta’s past, in that final period, was a bored curi- 
osity which from time to time allowed me to forget all she had previ- 
ously told me. I scanned her as one scans the page of local news in the 
paper. I delighted in puzzling her with whimsical sallies. I put cruel 
questions to her and then supplied the answers. I was actually listening 
to no one but myself. 

But Carlotta had seen through me. “Tell me about yourself,” she 
would say some evenings, pressing my arm. She knew that only by get- 
ting me to talk about myself could she make a friend of me. 

“Carlotta, did I ever tell you that a man once killed himself because 
of me?” I asked her one evening. 

She looked at me radiant and half in amazement. 

“It's nothing to laugh at,” I went on. “We killed ourselves together 
—but he actually died. Foolish pranks of youth.” Wasn't it curious, I 
thought suddenly, I had never told a soul, and of all people Carlotta 
would be the first. “He was a friend of mine, a fine-looking blond boy. 
And he really did look a lion. You girls, you don’t make friendships like 
that. At that age you're already too jealous. We were schoolmates, but 
we always met afterward, in the evening. We talked in the dirty way 
boys will, but we were in love with a woman. She must still be living. 
She was our first love, Carlotta. We spent our evenings talking about 
love and death. No one in love has ever been more certain of being 
understood by his best friend than we were of each other. Gianni—his 
name was Giovanni—had a bold sadness that used to put me to shame. 
All by himself, he created the melancholy of those evenings we spent 
walking together through the fog. We didn’t believe one could suffer so 
much—" 

“You were in love, too?” 


“I suffered for being less melancholy than Gianni. Finally I discov- 
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ered that we might kill ourselves, and I told him. Gianni took to the 
idea slowly, he who was normally so imaginative. We had a revolver 
between us. We went out to the hills to test it, in case it should explode. 
It was Gianni who fired. He had always been foolhardy, and I think 
that if he had stopped loving the woman I should have stopped too. 
After the trial—we were on a barren footpath, halfway up; it was winter 
—I was still thinking about the force of the shot when Gianni put the 
barrel into his mouth and said: ‘Some guys do it this way . . .. And the 
gun went off and killed him.” 

Carlotta stared at me horrified. 

“I didn’t know what to do and ran away.” 

Later that evening Carlotta said to me: “And you really loved that 
woman?” 

“What woman? I loved Gianni; I told you.” 

“And did you want to kill yourself too?” 

“Naturally. It would have been foolish, though. But not doing it was 
rank cowardice. I’m sorry sometimes I didn't.” 

Carlotta often returned to the story, and spoke to me of Gianni as 
though she had known him. She had me describe him and asked me 
what I myself was like then. She wanted to know if I had kept the 
revolver. 

“Don't go killing yourself now. Have you never thought of killing 
yourself?” So saying, she rested her eyes on me. 

“Every time you fall in love you think of it.” 

Carlotta didn’t even smile. 

“Do you think of it still?” 

“I think of Gianni sometimes.” 


4 


At noon, the thought of Carlotta distressed me terribly, when, after I 
had left the office, I passed her café window, hurrying by so as not to 
have to look in and kid with her a little. I did not go home at noon. I 
especially liked seating myself alone in an eating house and whiling 
away that part of an hour I had, with my eyes barely open, smoking. 
Carlotta, in her chair, would be ringing up change automatically, tilt- 
ing and nodding her head, smiling and frowning, at times with a cus- 
tomer joking with her. 

She was there, in her blue dress, from seven in the morning till four 
in the afternoon. They paid her four hundred and eighty lire a month. 
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Carlotta liked rushing through the day in a single sitting, and would 
take lunch, with a big cup of milk, without rising from her place. It 
would have been an easy job, she told me, except for the bang of the 
door with all the coming and going. There were times when she felt it 
like punches on the raw surface of her brain. 

Ever since, on entering cafés, I have closed the doors carefully. With 
me, Carlotta tried to describe the little scenes with the customers, but 
she could never bring off my way of talking, just as she was never able 
to get a rise out of me with her sly allusions to the proposals some old 
goat was making to her. 

“Go right ahead,” I told her; “just don’t let me see him. Receive him 
on odd days. And take care you don’t pick up any diseases.” 

Carlotta made a wry mouth. 

For some days a thought had been gnawing at her. “Are we in love 
again, Carlotta?” I said to her one evening. 

Carlotta looked at me like a whipped dog. And I lost patience with her 
again. Those shining glances of hers, that evening, in the half-light of 
the little room, her squeezing my hand—it all infuriated me. With Car- 
lotta I was forever afraid of being tied down. I hated the very thought 
of it. 

I grew sullen again; surly. But Carlotta had stopped reacting to my 
outbursts with her former fits of injury. She simply looked at me, with- 
out moving, and sometimes when, to comfort her, I reached out to caress 
her, she would draw back in an affectionate motion. 

Which was something I liked even less. Being compelled to court her 
in order to have her was repugnant to me. But it would not begin with- 
out a prelude. Carlotta would start: 

“I have a headache . . . oh, that door! Let’s be good this evening. 
Talk to me.” 

The moment I realized she was really serious, regarding herself as a 
poor unfortunate, dredging up regrets, my outbursts would end: I sim- 
ply betrayed her. I relived one of those colorless evenings of the past 
when, on return from a brothel, I had sat in any wretched cheap café 
to rest, neither happy nor sad, spiritless and dull. It seemed only just: 
one either accepted love with all its hazards or nothing remained but 
prostitution. 

I believed Carlotta’s jealousy to be an act, and it amused me. She suf- 
fered. But she was too simple a soul to turn it to her gain. Rather, as 
happens to those who really suffer, it made her ugly. I was sorry, but I 
would have to have done with her, I felt. 
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Carlotta saw the blow coming. One evening when we were in bed 
together, while I was instinctively avoiding conversation, she suddenly 
thrust me away and curled up toward the wall. 

“What's the matter with you?” I demanded, annoyed. 

“If I were to disappear tomorrow,” she said, suddenly turning back, 
“would it make any difference to you?” 

“I don’t know,” I stammered. 

“And if I betrayed you?” 

“Life itself is a betrayal.” 

“And if I returned to my husband?” 

She was serious. I shrugged. 

“I'm only a poor woman,” Carlotta continued. “And I’m not able to 
betray you. ... I've seen my husband.” 

“What?” 

“He came to the café.” 

“But didn’t he go to America?” 

“I don’t know,” Carlotta said. “I saw him at the café.” 

She may not have meant to tell me, but it came out that her husband 
had also come with a woman in a fur coat. 

“In that case, you weren't able to talk?” 

Carlotta hesitated. “He came back the next day. He talked to me 
then, and afterward saw me home,” 

I must confess that I felt uncomfortable. I said softly: “Here?” 

Carlotta clung to me with all her body. “But I love you,” she whis- 
pered. “You mustn't think—” 

“Here?” 

“It was nothing, darling. He simply talked about his business. Only, 
seeing him again I realized how much I love you. He can beg and I 
won't go back to him.” 

“Then he begged you?” 

“No. He just said that if he were to marry again he would still marry 
me. 

“Have you seen him since?” 

“He came to the café again, with that woman .. .” 

That was the last time I spent the night with Carlotta. Without tak- 
ing leave of her body, without regrets, I stopped ringing her up and I 
stopped visiting her at her flat. I let her telephone me and then wait for 
me in cafés—nor was it every evening: only now and then. Carlotta 
would come each time and devour me with her eyes, and when we were 
about to leave her voice would quaver. 
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“I haven't seen him again,” she whispered one evening. 

“You're making a mistake,” I answered; “you ought to try to get him 
back.” 

It annoyed me that Carlotta missed her husband—as she unquestion- 
ably did—and that with such talk she hoped to entice me. That uncon- 
summated love of hers was worth neither her regrets nor my own risks. 

One evening I told her over the telephone that I'd call on her. She 
let me in with a look of disbelief and anxiety. I glanced round the entry 
hall, a little apprehensive. Carlotta was wearing velvet. And I recall 
that she had a cold and kept squeezing her handkerchief and pressing 
it to her red nose. 

At once, I saw that she understood. She was quiet and meek, and she 
answered me with pitiful looks. She let me do all the talking, while she 
cast furtive glances over the top of her handkerchief. Then she rose and 
came to me, leaning her body against my face, and I had to place an 
arm round her. 

Softly, in the same tone, she said: “Won't you come to bed?” 

We went to bed, and through all of it I disliked her damp face, in- 
flamed by her cold. At midnight I jumped out of bed and began dress- 
ing. Carlotta pressed on the light, looking at me for an instant. Then 
she pressed it off and said: “Yes, go if you wish.” Embarrassed, I stum- 
bled out. 

In the days that followed I feared a telephone call, but nothing dis- 
turbed me, and I was able to work in peace for weeks on end. And then, 
one evening, desire for Carlotta took hold of me again, but shame helped 
me to overcome it. Even so, I knew that if I had rung at that door I 
would have brought happiness. This certainty I have always had. 

I didn’t yield; but, the day after, I went by her café. There was a 
blonde at the cash register. They must have changed hours. But she 
wasn't there in the evening, either. I thought that perhaps she was ill 
or that her husband had taken her back. This last was not an appealing 
idea. 

But my legs shook when the concierge, with extreme ill grace, fixing 
me with a hard beady gaze, told me that they had found her in bed a 
month before, dead, with the gas jets on. 


Translated from the Italian by Ben Johnson 
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Cesare Pavese was born in the village of Santo Stefano Belbo, in Piedmont, on September 9, 
1908, and died in Turin on August 27, 1950. The son of well-to-do landowners, he completed 
his formal studies in Turin, receiving a degree in literature from the city university. For a 
short period afterward he taught; then, with the founding of the publishing house of Giulio 
Einaudi, he became one of the chief editors of what was to develop—especially after the Second 
World War and in great measure due to Pavese’s taste and initiative—into one of the half-dozen 
responsible publishing firms in Italy. By predilection and in connection with his work, he alter- 
nated serious studies of American literature and translations from the English (his version of 
Moby Dick, which appeared in 1932, is considered to be the most perfect rendering ever made 
from an English-language text into Italian) with his own initial attempts at writing poetry. 
In a portrait of him at that time which one of his friends and co-workers, the novelist Natalia 
Ginzburg, has given us, we know that “he was accustomed to measure the city with his long 
tread, solitary and deliberate. Then he would go into one of the more secluded and smoky 
cafés and quickly take off his hat and coat, but leave a bright, ugly scarf thrown round his neck. 
He twined his chestnut hair in his fingers, then ruffled it with a sudden movement. He filled 
page after page of his notebook in his large, hurried hand, furiously crossing out words every 
now and then. . . . He never had a wife or children or a house of his own. He lived with a mar- 
ried sister .. .” But he had no doubt, as he wrote in his Notebooks (Mestiere di vivere), that 
“if a woman is not unfaithful it is only because it so suits her not to be.” 

In 1935 Pavese was arrested for anti-Fascist activities and banished to the south Calabrian 
coast. It was a year—as is clear from his Notebooks, as well as from the touching, posthumously 
published story “Terra d’esilio”—of cruel suffering caused not so much by exile as by the con- 
duct of the woman he left behind; but on March 15, 1936, he was able to write: “Finito confino” 
(“Banishment over’). That year he published his first volume, poems, entitled Lavorare stanca. 
His appearance as a novelist came in 1941 with Paesi tuoi, which was very well received by 
critics and readers alike, and in less than a year he came out with La spiaggia. A period of 
intense work, without letup till his death, had begun. On August 18, 1950, his last entries in 
his Notebooks read: 

“What is most secretly feared always comes to pass. 

“I write: O Thou, have pity. Then what? 

“Just a little courage. 

“The more precise and clearly defined sorrow is, the harder one’s instinct of self-preserva- 
tion struggles, and the idea of suicide wanes. 

“All this is disgusting. 

“Not words. A deed. I shall write no more.” 

Nine days later, in a Turinese hotel room, sitting before an open copy of his La luna e¢ i falo, 
which had just been awarded one of the two leading literary prizes in Italy, the Premio Strega, 
Cesare Pavese put a bullet through his head. A moment before, he had been his country’s 
greatest living writer. 

Among the works he left (verse, essays, and the Notebooks) was a volume of stories (Notte 
di Festa) of which Suicides, dated January 1-3, 1938, is one.—B.]. 








Sam Bradley 


DELIVERED UNTO YOU 


Dust singing. My poems to you, 
Sifted by the wind and by fingers of wheat, 
Come not to be pitied. Loaf to eat 
Must be kneaded at earth’s breaking, must taste 
The fire that is man’s, hearth-crouched, reined, 
Before it is bread. And when it is placed 
Before you for breaking, staff-freshened, firm, 
A form given sharing, will you find it not sweet 
Because kin to dust? Akin to all dust 
That wind ever lifted—wind crying to dust: 
“Gather, God-willing!” And wheat, golden wheat, 
Suddenly there! O anointed with dust, 
What dry in your throat makes barren your tongue 


This winterward moment my presence has sung? 


Hear on the wind: “This is harvest bread, 
My own heart's portion.” Will you be led 
To feasting unafraid of dead seasons’ dust 
Not yet forgotten? Shall I be in your sight 
Only faint, foreign, other, a blend of others’ delight, 
Never my own? Yet from me, building on winds, 
Is a waylong lingering. Each lyric intends 
Landmark in your love, embodying, brooding, 
Luminous in you. And you must find 
My words’ harvest, gleaming, that will bind 
My staying dust, not parting, not unsearched 
—Find and hold dear, a choice bread, a make-cheer 
To be dipped in your wine. O do not hide 
From this singing dust! Let me not pass, denied! 





Bill Casey 


THE FASTEST INSIGHT ALIVE 


(Scene: The faculty lounge of a great university. The visiting critic 


George St. John stands chatting urbanely in a circle of professors and 
faculty wives. 


( Coffee is being served by women at a table in the center of the room. 
Thus the coffee bar is not in use and is, at this moment, abandoned 
except for a tall, lean man on the outer fringes of middle age. His black 
hair is more than a little gray about the temples; it needs trimming. 
Looking at no one, he squints against the smoke from his cigarette. An 
expression of extreme weariness weighs upon a face which, ten years ago 
—before deep lines had been scored from the nostrils of his aquiline 
nose to the corners of his straight thin mouth—must have been a hand- 
some one. 


(A white-jacketed attendant with nothing much to do stands behind 
the deserted bar. Across the room, a group of young men in sober suits 
glance at the lone figure. In a near corner, the department folklorist 
strums a guitar and sings inaudibly to himself. ) 


Attendant: You're not going to talk with Mr. St. John? 
The Man: No. 
Ait: I think some of them are wondering if you're going to. 
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Man: (drinking his coffee) That's all right. 
Att: I guess they think maybe there’s somthing between you. Bad blood. 


Man: No they don’t. St. John and I are—(he smiles wryly)—old friends, 
in a way. We know better than to cross one another. ( He looks deliber- 
ately at the young men who have been watching him, and one or two 
of them lower their eyes.) It’s not the Old Insights you have to worry 
about. 


Att: I guess you and Mr. St. John have . . . taken each other's measure, 
so to speak. 


Man: Years ago. Sewanee, Partisan, Virginia Quarterly—all forgotten 
now. Those were wild days, boy. We were young then, the Fastest 
Hired Dialectics in the business. One month we replied to each other 
in seven different journals. That same month they sent for Ritchie 
Durmitt to come down and clean up Chicago. 


Att: That was when... ? 


Man: They ruined him. Oh, he went on for awhile. But he was never 
any good after that. I don’t like to talk about it. (glances across the room) 
St. John’s going on with it, I guess. (with a touch of bitterness) I’ve had 
enough, myself. 


Att: Oh, Mr. Brooke, you mustn't talk as if it had been all a waste. I’m 
sure your Vaginal Theory of Metaphor will never be— 


Riding Brooke: All over! There’s one of them here in this room right 
now who's doing an article to show I lifted my Vaginal Theory from 
Durmitt's scatology. 


Att: (continuing excitedly) And all those years when you were lecturing 
—“The Spasm of Antithesis”! “The Crystal Mucous”!—You were one of 
the biggest, Mr. Brooke. Better than any of them! Gee, you had more 
Reverence for Compassion, more Self-Deflating Humor, more Delphic 
Groping than any of them! When you were Humble, Mr. Brooke— 
that’s when you really gunned them down. ... 


Brooke: It’s all over, boy. 


Att: ... And your poetry, Mr. Brooke. All four of your poems are just 
great. 


Brooke: Five. I wrote five poems. 
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Att: Oh, yes, counting the couplet. And your exegesis of them—simply 
smashing] 


Brooke: (musing) I was going to quit once, and write more poems. 
When I was first married. I had my eye on a little college down in the 
valley—just a little place, but it would have been enough. 


Att: I’m sorry, sir... . But think what you've had instead! 


Brooke: (looks at him scornfully, then pityingly. When he speaks, his 
voice is weary.) You young ones are all alike. The glory is all you see. 
All you could be expected to see, I suppose. That's the way it starts. You 
dream of being the big one. A quicker perception than any of the old 
hands. The Fastest Insight Alive. You want the glances of malice and 
envy, the expense-paid flights to lectures, the women—And then one day 
you get your chance. 


(In the dramatic pause, the folklorist’s singing becomes audible: 
That noonday train brings R. P. Blackmur 
If I'm a man I must be brave) 


Brooke: One of the old ones gets his metaphors balled up. His eye is 
not as quick as it was. His terminology has begun to take on an anti- 
quated flavor. And so you knock off an old man who's outlived his 
milieu. (Having taken out a cigarette and held it as he talked, he snaps 
it viciously, his fist clenched; and then tosses the two halves away.) Old 
Von Grautz. Penis-Envy in Emily Dickinson. It was a sitting duck for 
me. (After a moment he continues. ) So you ruin a man, and you're Top 
Insight. Oh, it’s wonderful for awhile. A year, two years, ten years. 
Then one day you wake up and find that it’s cost you your wife, your 
family, your youth—everything that’s any good. 


Att: (softly) I’m sorry. I didn’t know that’s what... 


Brooke: She couldn't stand living from day to day, knowing that any 
time I might be. . . . She was a wonderful woman. Her name was 


Virginia Mayo. 
Att: I'm sorry. 


Brooke: I still wake up nights with her voice ringing in my ears: “Oh, 
Brooke, when will all this dialectic stop?” (closes his eyes) But it was 
too late then for me to get out. There’s only one way you can quit. 
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Folk: (sings) Go hang your dreams on a Janus Tree, 
You've been attacked in Se-wa-nee 


Brooke: (bitterly) I’ve tried to quit criticism, but there's always some 
young punk waiting, watching for you. Waiting for you to slip, waiting 
to make a name for himself by knocking out the Top Dialectic. 

Att: Mr. Brooke, I didn't realize. ... 

(He glances uneasily at a good-looking woman of about forty who 
has detached herself from the group around St. John and approached 
them in time to hear the last of the conversation. She now puts a hand 
on Brooke's shoulder and he pats it absent-mindedly. ) 


Woman: Riding, look at me. Don't keep looking over there. 

Brooke: (pats her hand again) It’s all right, Marcia. Everything’s all 
right. 

Marcia: Just don't pay any attention to them. Here, I'll sit by you. 
Brooke: Are you having a good time? Have you talked to George? 
Marcia: Yes—Riding. . . 

Brooke: What? 


Marcia: I’ve got some awful news. They're all saying Van Clay is 


finished. 
Brooke: (starting ) You don't mean it. 


Marcia: (nods, biting her lip) Yes. I know you haven't been reading the 
reviews for a year, and I was afraid to tell you. It’s been coming on for 
some time. They're saying it was all verbal. The Janus—Torque, the 
Poseidon With a Snot-Rag—all his big concepts. . . . The one that’s hav- 
ing the most effect is that young fellow over there. What's his name? 


Brooke: Ringo Wyck. 
Marcia: He's looking this way now. Don't look around. 


Brooke: (contemptuously) Young Ringo. I was the fastest Explicator 
west of Chapel Hill when he was still in diapers. 


Marcia: He’s coming over here. 

(A blond, bespectacled young man in his early thirties but looking 
to be both older and younger has left the group of young men and is 
approaching them, smiling. ) 
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Ringo: Riding, Marcia. 


Brooke: 


Marcia: \ Hello 


Ringo: Have you had a chance to talk to Mr. St. John? 
Brooke: No. 

Ringo: I think you and he are old friends, aren’t you? 
Brooke: In a way. 


Ringo: Everyone says you two were the sharpest in the business. (he 
smiles ) In your day. 

(Marcia’s hand tightens on Riding’s arm. Deliberately, without look- 
ing either at her or at Ringo, he removes it. In the background, the 
Folklorist’s voice becomes louder, more ominous, singing Don’t Take 
Your Dialectic To Town. ) 


Ringo: The proofs of my new article are here. I thought you might be 
interested to see my remarks on some of your earlier work. 


Brooke: (his voice controlled ) I’m sure I would. 


Ringo: Some of my comments may seem a bit harsh, in print. But then 
(he shrugs) I think you said you'd abandoned a good many of your 
ideas, anyway. 


Brooke: (rising) I’m not so certain about that, Ringo. 
Ringo: Oh? 

(The mask has been dropped now. Ringo begins to back away, very 
slowly, toward the group around St. John. ) 


Marcia: (whispering ) Oh, don't let him do this to you, Riding. You said 
you d quit all that... 


Brooke: Ringo, I’m giving you till noon tomorrow to revise those proofs. 
If you haven't cut out every syllable that might be offensive, I’m coming 
after you. 

Ringo: (his body tensed ) I'll be waiting for you. 

(For a moment longer they stare into each other’s eyes, their hands 
hovering close to their Phi Beta Kappa keys. Then Ringo turns on his 
heel, stands still a moment to collect himself, and with some show of 
cordiality, joins group around St. John. 
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(Riding, drawing himself erect, turns slowly toward the door. The 
Folklorist drums a steady rhythm on the body of his guitar. ) 


Marcia: Riding? 


Brooke: I think I'd better be going, Marcia. (smiles bitterly ) It looks as 
if I'm not quitting after all. 


Marcia: (whispering) Oh, please don't, Riding. 


Brooke: Let me go, Marcia. 


Marcia: All our plans! We were going to be so happy! (Clinging to his 
arm, she is half-dragged after him toward the door, her voice rising 
hysterically.) Oh, don’t go out there, Riding! They'll ruin you! 

(With a final wrench, Brooke shakes her loose. She subsides weakly 
to the floor and begins to sob as Brooke, his eyes mere slits, his brows 
straight, walks erectly out the door and, to the sinister dramatic rhythm 
of the Folklorist’s guitar. ) 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


Denise Levertov 


UNDER THE TREE 


Under an orange-tree— 
not one especial singular 
orange-tree, but one among 


the dark multitude. Recline 
there, with a stone winejar 











and the sense 

of another dream 
concentration would capture— 
but it doesn’t matter— 


and the sense 

of dust on the grass, of infinitesimal 
flowers, of 

cracks in the earth 


and urgent life 

passing there, ants and transparent 
winged beings in their intensity 
travelling from blade to blade, 


under a modest orange-tree 
neither lower nor taller 

neither darker-leaved nor aglow 
more beneficently 


than the dark multitude 
glowing in numberless lanes 
the orange-farmer counts, but 
not you—recline 


and drink wine—the stone 

will keep it cold—with the sense 
of life yet to be lived—rest, rest, 
the grass is growing— 


let the oranges 

ripen, ripen above you, 

you are living too, one 
among the dark multitude— 
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James Trammell Cox 


CAROLINA GOTHIC 


As THE RHYTHMIC CLUMP-CLUMP, clump-clump of the tires on the cracks 
in the cement highway began to sound like footsteps following the car, 
Gilbert Sasser pressed down on the accelerator until the speedometer 
needle swung slowly around to seventy and rested there, trembling. 
Still the car did not seem to be moving. He felt like a man in a dream 
trying to run. The road was always the same, a straight line to nowhere, 
and beneath the long black hood hovering, motionless, above, it was like 
an escalator spinning with unbelievable swiftness the wrong way. The 
streamers of gray sand at the road edge that never changed and the flat 
dusty fields of peanut plants that were all alike, spindly and shadowless 
in the sun, only served to make this dreamlike sense of being always 
about to be caught more real. Occasionally, there would be a grove of 
stunted oak, its paralytic limbs hung everywhere with beards of moss, 
gray, crippling, and motionless against the shadows. But this was the 
only change. The footsteps were still there, trotting now with the in- 
creased speed of the car. 

Seven years now Gilbert Sasser had traveled the Carolinas for Pusey 
and Pusey, but he would never get used to this stretch of road between 
Newbern and Kinston. Pusey and Pusey Company was a small pharma- 
ceutical firm that produced the waxes and tinted creams, the drying 
powders, embalming fluid, and the dyes—all the preparations necessary 
to the skilled embalmer. Besides, Gilbert Sasser was uneasy this trip 
anyway. Unknown to Pusey and Pusey, he was also selling for Durden 
now, Pusey and Pusey’s only rival in this area. 

It had been simple. Gladys said it would. All he had done when he 
learned that Fink, the Durden salesman, was dead was to apply for 
Fink’s job, claiming to have gotten his experience with a Pennsylvania 
firm that he knew was now out of business. So now he had two expense 
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accounts, he was selling twice as much as before, and exactly as Gladys 
said, he would be making more than twice as much money. Still he was 
uneasy. It was not that what he was doing was illegal. He had made 
certain of that. And God knows, there was no reason for him to feel any 
special loyalty to Pusey and Pusey. What had they done for him? That 
was what Gladys kept coming back to. What had they done for him? 
Had they given him north Georgia when he asked for it? Had they let 
him take on burial clothes and flower baskets just for a sideline, like some 
of the guys did? Had they once raised his commission? No. They were 
a bunch of deadheads who didn’t want to make any money and wouldn't 
know how if they did. Gladys was right about that. He was just uneasy, 
that was all. 

He had to hand it to Gladys when it came to money. When he met her 
after the war she was just a hair-dresser in Raleigh, living in a one-room 
apartment, and he wasn’t anything. Now she had her own Shoppe in 
Goldsboro, and they owned their own home, which, even if it was an 
old house with all that woodwork and everything, was plenty good 
enough for just the two of them. Gothic, Gladys called it. And it was 
Gladys who put him onto Pusey and Pusey, because he wasn’t making 
any money in the photography shop. In a way he had liked the work 
there and he was learning, but there was no money in it. Then Gladys 
found out through a salesman at the Shoppe that there was this good 
job open with Pusey and Pusey, which guaranteed $5,000 a year. Only 
now he would be making a lot more than that. So he owed a lot to Gladys. 

As the clump-clump, clump-clump of the tires again began to sound 
like footsteps, Gilbert Sasser turned on the radio. He got a lot of satis- 
faction out of his radio, especially since he had put it in himself, there 
being no place for it in the hearse when he bought it. This hearse was 
another lucky break. He had gotten it for a song. And with the shelves 
installed in back for his samples and the full-sized door in back, he had 
all the convenience of a regular delivery truck with the comfort and 
class of a limousine. Of course his gas mileage wasn’t the best in the 
world and at first he hadn't liked the idea of riding around in an ex- 
hearse, but Gladys agreed with him that it was too good a deal to turn 
down. 

We interrupt this broadcast to repeat the police warning that an 
escapee from the Criminally Insane Ward of the Cherry Point Marine 
Base Hospital is still at large in the vicinity of Newbern, North Carolina, 
where he is known to have brutally attacked and slain a young house- 
wife, Margaret R. Henderson, of 221 Auden Lane, sometime between 
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noon and one-thirty-five. Mrs. Henderson was the daughter— 

He didn’t hear the rest. He was thinking. He was thinking about what 
happened in Newbern when he was there at Woodlawn’s. He was 
standing in the hall when Herman’s new assistant came out to tell him: 
“The embalmer is busy right now. If you'll wait in the lounge here, I’m 
sure it won't be long. He’s washing the hair now.” And behind the 
assistant, Herman had yelled, “Close that goddamned door!” 

Of course he had seen bodies before. He had even used them to dem- 
onstrate on. But standing there in the darkened hall, looking beyond the 
assistant at the white body of the young woman on the table in the white- 
walled, brightly lit room where Herman was working, he had felt a 
prickly weakness go all over him exactly as if it was his own blood that 
was being drained off and replaced with formalin. It wasn’t because he 
had noticed any resemblance to Gladys either. This didn’t come until 
afterwards, and this wasn’t anything but his imagination, he knew, be- 
cause even when he first married her Gladys had never looked like that. 
It was the side of her head. And, he had to admit, the beauty of that 
young woman’s body. “Probably an automobile accident,” was what he 
had thought when he got over the shock, and the assistant closed the 
door. But Mary, Mother of God, it was probably... 

The sudden rumble of the tires over the brick-paving almost fright- 
ened him until he realized that at last he was entering Kinston. In the 
back of his mind he had known it. He had even been looking at the 
shady old lawns and the houses set back from the street, thinking that 
Gladys would say they were Gothic style architecture too, but as if it was 
only the clump-clump, clump-clump of the tires that he had really been 
thinking about, the rumble startled him. He liked brick streets though, 
and was glad to be in Kinston. 

Only now he would have to see Poe. And he dreaded the point when 
he would have to say to Poe: “Now is there anything in the Durden line 
you need? You use the Durden fluid, don’t you?” Just thinking about it he 
began to sweat in the palms of his hands. 

He liked Poe. But Poe was funny, and even though Poe was exactly 
his age, thirty-seven, and had started in new at Underwood’s the same 
year he had started selling for Pusey and Pusey, he still didn’t feel like 
he knew Poe. The trouble was Poe was too good for a hick town like 
this and knew it. He could do everything but make a body talk. And he 
got a satisfaction out of this, like a photographer might with a good 
picture. At the same time he hated his work. So he could never decide 
whether he ought to go to California or Florida where he could make 
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some money or give up embalming altogether. And when he got de- 
pressed about not knowing what to do, he got peculiar. 

The Underwood Funeral Home was only a house, with a sign in the 
front yard and a few potted plants set around inside. Then as Gilbert 
Sasser parked in front and reached down for his order books on the seat 
beside him, he suddenly knew that he couldn't do it—not with Poe. So 
he took only his Pusey and Pusey book in with him. Maybe it was the 
sound of the little bell that was connected to the door so that it rang 
when the door was opened, like in Newbern, or maybe it was the dark- 
ness inside that reminded him of Newbern, but for a moment he half 
expected the door at the end of the hall to open, showing the white body 
on the white table. 

“Say, did you just come from Newbern?” It was Poe. He startled 
Gilbert Sasser. He was in the front lounge, where usually the employees 
didn’t go. He was standing there in the middle of the room, turning 
through the pages of a magazine, strangely, in time with the music that 
came from the little white radio on the coffee table under the front 
window. His bristly hair, prematurely graying, stuck up and out from the 
back of his bowed head like horns. When he didn’t get an answer he 
looked up from his magazine. 

Gilbert Sasser nodded. 

“You must have been there when it happened?” 

“When what happened?” As soon as he asked, he knew what Poe 
meant. He would've known anyway, he would've thought, if he hadn’t 
been sort of startled when Poe spoke to him out of nowhere like that. 
Now he would have to pretend not to know anything about it or to say 
“Oh, that,” or something like that. 

“When what happened?” Poe looked at him curiously. “The murder. 
Didn't you hear about it?” 

“Oh,” he said. “Yes. That.” And then aware of the feel of the smile 
twisting on his lips with embarrassment, he explained to Poe: “I wasn’t 
thinking.” 

Poe just stared at him puzzled. 

Then, anything, just to get away from the subject, because he realized 
what it sounded like—as if this sort of thing happened every day—Gilbert 
Sasser said, “Well, what can I sell you today?” 

Disgusted, Poe went back to turning the pages of his magazine. “A case 
of fluid,” he said flatly. 

“I thought you used Durden’s,” Gilbert Sasser said. 

“How can I?” 
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It was the perfect opening, if he wanted to tell Poe. But he didn’t. He 
made up his mind right then that he was through with the whole deal. He 
didn’t care what Gladys said. All he had to do was to tell Durden the 
work didn’t agree with him, and he would be out of it. Of course Gladys 
wouldn't like losing out on all that money, but he didn’t care. 

“Did you get that?” 

“What? No. What was that?” And again he had to explain to Poe, “I 
didn’t hear you.” 

“Three Skintex waxes,” Poe repeated irritably. “Pink.” 

Gilbert Sasser nodded as he wrote. 

“A half dozen drying powders—mix the shades up—and some disfigure- 
ment wax.” 

For some reason, he didn’t know himself, Gilbert Sasser felt that he 
should nod again to let Poe know that he didn’t think it was strange Poe 
should want disfigurement wax—and he really didn’t. Anyway, he didn’t 
mean anything particular by it. 

But immediately Poe wanted to know: “What're you nodding for?” 

He swallowed. He couldn't think of what he should say. He shrugged. 
And all the time Poe’s sharp gray eyes were fixed on him with a puzzled, 
almost suspicious glare. Then before he could answer— 

A second slaying, this time in Kinston, North Carolina, has just been 
reported. Susan Jane Howard, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jake Lamar 
Howard, was found dead in her automobile east of town, where she had 
driven out to assist in a roadside beautification project undertaken by 
the local Garden Club— 

“My God,” said Poe, turning as if to demand an answer from the radio, 
“how did he get from Newbern?” Then as he turned back he looked at 
Gilbert Sasser as if asking him. 

Gilbert Sasser shook his head. He couldn't believe it. It was awful. 
And he wished Poe would quit looking at him like that. 

Then Poe said: “Do you have any of that wax with you?” 

He nodded. 

“What's the matter with you!” Poe exploded. “Can't you talk? All 
you ve done since you came in here is nod your silly head!” 

Gilbert Sasser turned away from Poe's eyes. “T'll get the wax,” he said 
huskily, “now.” As he went out he was conscious of the little bell tinkling 
in the house behind him, like laughter. And he was aware that Poe had 
no right to talk to him like that. But he didn’t care. He was nervous. He 
was almost afraid. He wondered if he should call Gladys. After all Golds- 
boro was only thirty miles away. No, instead he would go on home 
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tonight and skip Rocky Mount. Besides Gladys would only laugh at him 
if he called—what would there be to say? 

Then as he reached out to take hold of the handle to open the back 
of the car, he felt the same rushing drain of his strength that he had felt 
in Newbern—how had the killer gotten from Newbern? Suppose . . . For 
a moment he thought about calling Poe before he opened it, but then he 
realized he was only letting his imagination run away with him. Even 
if the killer had been in the back coming up, it was impossible that he 
could be there now. So he took hold of the handle and standing back as 
far as he could, he jerked the door open and waited. There was nothing, 
of course, in the back, but his samples. When finally he found the wax, 
and took it out, his hand was still trembling. And he locked the door 
before he went back in the Home, again aware of the tinkle of the bell 
as he entered. It annoyed him now. 

“Here you are,’ he said. 

Poe was sitting down now, bent over close, beside the radio, listening. 
He accepted the wax without looking up. But then as if to make up for 
his burst of temper, he looked up and said, “I guess you feel like the guy 
is following you around?” 

Gilbert Sasser forgot and nodded. Then aware at once of the flicker 
of annoyance on Poe's face, he quickly said, “I’m going home. I don’t 
think I'll go to Rocky Mount tonight. I think I'll go straight on home.” 

“I don't blame you,” Poe said flatly, his attention again on the radio. 

Gilbert Sasser stood there. He didn't know whether Poe meant for him 
to leave now or not. And suddenly he wanted to explain to Poe what all 
the trouble was. But even to himself he had to ask, “What trouble?” And 
he didn’t know. Except for the Durden business. And this. He was just 
upset easy lately, that was all. 

Poe looked up—as if to ask what he was doing still there. Then for an 
instant the flicker of expression in Poe's eyes was fear. 

Embarrassed and confused too, Gilbert Sasser laughed. “See you,” he 
said, and lifted his hand in a sort of wave. 

Poe started. Then he nodded, annoyed again now. “Sure,” he said, 

sure. 

As he went out, the bell tinkled. But it wasn’t really until he climbed 
in the car that Gilbert Sasser got mad. He realized then that Poe had been 
afraid of him. It shocked him. It made him mad. But then he reminded 
himself that he was upset—and so was Poe probably—and he would just 
forget it. He would think about Gladys. Only he dreaded the scene when 
he told her the Durden deal was off. He wouldn't tell her as soon as he 
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got home, though, and so she might still be glad to see him. It would be 
late, after supper anyway, when he got in, and he wondered if she would 
be wearing that frilly negligee she bought herself for Christmas. He had 
to admit she looked good in it, because she was still a good-looking 
woman. And Gladys took care of herself. She wasn’t like some of these 
women who didn’t care how they looked as soon as they got married. 
But he had to stop thinking about this too, because in the back of his 
mind now it wasn't Gladys he saw. It was— 

“Maybe I ought to take her something,” he said. Without meaning 
to he had spoken out loud, and his voice sounded strange to him. But 
candy wouldn't do. She never ate it. And she didn’t care anything about 
flowers. What she wanted was a dog. A baby, she called it. “What I need 
is a little baby to keep me company when youre gone—I think a 
Pomeranian would be nice.” She wouldn't talk like that if they could 
have children. She said she had been to the doctor and the doctor said 
there was nothing wrong with her. But he never went, because she 
didn’t want children anyway. Those slick-haired Negro boys were her 
children, she said. There was always one around the Shoppe, dressed 
up in a white coat to sweep the floor. That was all right, but when she 
started bringing them home and sitting in the living room with them 
because she felt sorry for them, then it was different. She was from 
Denver, though, and she didn’t understand—until she almost lost her 
Shoppe. Then she understood. 

Again he had to stop thinking of Gladys because what he saw when he 
thought of her sitting in the kitchen in her negligee with Lennie, her 
present pet, was the white body of the young woman on the enameled 
embalming table in the room where the white walls glistened in the 
bright light beyond the half-opened door into the darkened hall where 
he stood, staring. And he didn't care if the boy was only fifteen, it 
wasn t right. 


ROD'S KENNEL 
REGISTERED 
TOY MANCHESTERS 


There! A sign. He put his foot to the brakes and pulled off the highway 
before he paused to ask himself if he really wanted to do this—and then 
shifted the gear into reverse. No, of course he didn't. But it might please 
Gladys. He backed the car on up to the steps in the low rock wall which 
fronted the highway. Along the top of the wall grew a thick hedge of 
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spirea bushes, so that it was only after he had gotten out of the car and 
climbed the steps, ducking under the overhanging branches of spirea 
that he was able to see the house—a bungalow set back up against the 
side of a gentle slope, with a long front lawn completely enclosed by the 
hedge of spirea. 

Since the front porch was screened in and the door latched, he had to 
knock at the screen door. There was no answer. When he knocked again 
and got no answer he was ready to go back to the car, but then he heard 
a dog bark around in back and seeing the rock walk which led around 
the side of the house between the house and the hedge, he decided to 
try the back before giving up. He had come this far, he might as well 
see the dogs at least. Besides he doubted if anybody in the back of the 
house could have heard him—he could never bring himself to pound on 
a door. Despite his efforts to convince himself that the killer couldn't be 
out here, nine miles from Kinston, he still found himself walking ahead 
cautiously, his heart pounding as if he expected the man to jump out 
from every bush. “The only thing that really worries me,” he said to 
himself, “is that they aren’t Pomeranians.” 

At the door to the back porch, which was screened in too, he had just 
lifted his hand to knock when he saw something. The door from the back 
porch into the kitchen was open. He could make out the kitchen table. A 
woman! It was a woman! Lying there. On the white table. 

He fought against the quick squeezing fear, like a cold belt about his 
waist jerked so tight that he couldn't cry out. He couldn't move. 

And it was then he saw the colored boy at her feet, in the shadow, as 
the boy, looking up, saw him. The woman, then, as if by instinct aware 
there was someone watching, turned onto her side and screamed. “James! 
Oh, God, James!” she shrieked, gathering her housecoat about herself as 
she ran. “Call the police!” 

“Wait!” he called after her. “Wait, please! I only want to buy a dog!” 
He had to stop her from calling the police! 

Somewhere in the front of the house he could hear them whispering 
and he tried to make out what they were saying, but then behind him 
in the fenced-in run a half dozen Toy Manchesters began to bark, shrill 
and piercing, frantically throwing themselves against the fence as if they 
had suddenly gone wild. 

Finally, it was the woman’s voice who called out to him: “They aren’t 
for sale!” 

“All right,” he said, “that’s all right.” He turned, relieved, to go. 

“Wait a minute!” It was still the woman who called to him. “They're 
thirty-five dollars, you know?” 
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“Never mind,” he said, walking off toward the front now. 

“Wait!” she called, “T'll sell you one.” She had come out onto the back 
porch now. “I've got one I'll sell you for twenty dollars, that hasn't had 
his shots yet.” 

He paused. That was a good price. And there was no reason now to be 
afraid. He had thought at first the woman was dead. He had known she 
was dead. Then he wondered why James was being so careful not to 
show himself. He wondered what was happening there on that table. 
“All right,” he said, turning back. “I'd like to see him though—the dog I 
mean. He could see the woman now. 

She frowned at this, as if she was wondering if he was trying to be 
funny, and she studied him closely from the shadows of the screened 
porch before she reached out and unhooked the door, stepping out in a 
pair of blue felt bedroom slippers with a feathery white puff-ball or 
something on top of them, clutching the housecoat to her at the neck. 
Even her face was chunky—and tanned. Her beady black eyes still 
studied him resentfully. “Twenty dollars is just like giving him away,” 
she mumbled, walking on by him out to the run. Her heavy black hair 
hung, loosened, in dishevelled chunks. Beneath her housecoat her hips 
seemed to be hopping in all different directions at once. She opened the 
gate and went in, closing it behind her. 

“I don't know,” he said. “Twenty dollars is a lot of money.” 

The woman didn’t answer until she had stooped to pick up one of the 
dogs, returning to the gate with it. “It’s a male,” she said. “I wouldn't 
sell no female at that price.” 

He handed her a twenty dollar bill, which she put in a pocket of the 
housecoat, trying to hold onto the dog and to keep the lapels of her house- 
coat held together at the same time. Then she gave him the dog. “Where 
you from?” she said. 

“Goldsboro.” The dog started barking and jerking around trying to 
get down. 

“You come from that way?” 

He didn’t want to say that he had just come from Kinston and then 
have to listen to her go on about the killing. So he said, “Yes.” 

But somehow the woman knew he lied. She knew it as soon as he had 
said it. She took a quick, shuffling step to the side, putting herself be- 
tween him and the door to the back porch. Then with a hand on the door, 
her eyes suddenly narrowed, like cracks in a piece of leather, “I don’t 
guess you heard nothing about the mad killer what’s running loose?” 

He knew he couldn't lie to her again. “Yes,” he said, “I heard about it 
on the radio.” 
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Obviously relieved, but almost as if she enjoyed her suspicion, she 
said, “You got a radio in your car, huh?” 

He nodded. 

“I thought you was him,” she said. Then with a sharp, speculative 
glance, she added that she hadn't heard anything lately because she was 
listening to WMXR, the exercise woman. That was what she was doing 
up on the kitchen table. “I was taking my exercises. She comes on every 
afternoon at five o'clock. James, he holds my feet.” 

He laughed. He hadn't meant to—it just came out. And then he was 
embarrassed. The dog began barking again. 

Quickly, the woman’s eyes narrowed as if she didn’t think he believed 
her or as if it was something else she thought. 

“Which way did you say you come from?” 

He was trying to quiet the dog down, and didn’t answer. Besides he 
resented her suspicion now. 

Slipping inside then and quickly hooking the door, she repeated her 
question: “Which way did you say you come from?” 

He looked up then and all but shouted at her: “From Newbern! All 
the way from Newbern, and then Kinston!” 

Frightened, the woman quickly disappeared into the house, slamming 
the kitchen door to and throwing the lock. 

Gilbert Sasser walked back to his car, mad at himself—because it was 
no telling what the woman would do now—mad at the woman, and mad 
at the squirming dog in his arms. Then he wondered why the boy hadn't 
come out with her. He just wondered. It was odd. And he couldn't 
remember hearing any radio. But of course in the excitement he might 
have heard it and not been conscious of it. All the excitement was begin- 
ning to tell on him. He didn’t feel good. 

As he opened the near door to put the dog in on the seat, the man at 
the wheel said, “Get in. I'll drive.” Beside him on the seat lay a piece of 
lead pipe, the blood stains dark now and matted with a wisp of hair near 
the end. And as if the man knew his thoughts, he said, “Don’t run. You 
couldn’t get away from me. And I would have to kill you.” Even his voice 
was strange, deep, husky, shrill. At the sound of it, the dog on the seat 
curled its tail under and hopped, silent now, to the floor, where it 
crouched up under the heater, popeyed, one tiny fang bared. “Get in,” 
the man repeated. “I'll drive.” 

Gilbert Sasser got in. 

After all that had happened, this was somehow no surprise. It seemed 
almost like the only logical outcome, so that he sat there looking straight 
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ahead, exhausted and dreamily resigned to whatever the man was going 
to do with him. Out of the corner of his eye he could see the patches 
of coarse, wiry hair between the knuckle and the joint on the man’s thick 
fingers as his hand clutched the gear shift. The fingernails were yellow 
and long like claws. For a moment he had to fight against the cold 
sputter of fear under his heart, like the fuse, ignited, that had quietly 
exploded in his guts once already when the man first spoke, saying, 
“Get in. I'll drive.” And he had looked up, looked into those cobwebbed 
eyes. 

“T never drove a hearse before,” the man said. 

Gilbert Sasser was thinking about the footsteps, clump-clump, clump- 
clump, clump-clump—it was just as if he had known this was going to 
happen. And now when the sound of them might be some sort of com- 
fort, the asphalt highway was silent. 

“Why have you been following me?” asked the man. 

Gilbert Sasser was trying to be very calm. He was trying to think of 
some sign he could make that would let the motorist in an oncoming car 
know that he was in danger without exciting the suspicion of this man at 
the wheel. That is, if they met any cars. The road seemed strangely 
empty. He wondered where the man was taking him. 

“Where do you live?” asked the man. 

“Three-ten North Pendleton Avenue in Raleigh,” he said. It was the 
number of the apartment house where Gladys was living when he first 
started going with her seven years ago. It had come to him just like that. 

“You're lying,” the man snapped. 

And suddenly Gilbert Sasser was afraid. The idea, which he had tried 
to shake off when the man said that about following him, that the man 
seemed to know what he was thinking—this was somehow more terrify- 
ing than anything he had thought the man would do to him. But it 
wasn't true. It couldn't be. 

“You live in Goldsboro on Clinton Avenue.” 

Quick, he looked at the man: the senseless eyes were filled only with 
the sight of the road ahead of them, like something agape or something 
fluttering in a wind. But no. No. He must've been reading off the car 
registration slip down on the steering shaft. He had to be. Under the 
heater the dog whined, cowered low upon its fragile legs. 

“That dog likes me,” the man said. 

Gilbert Sasser made a sound that was almost like the whine of the dog. 

“It’s you the dog doesn’t like,” the man said, turning his plump round 
head and fixing the empty eyes on Gilbert Sasser. 
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Almost hoping it would happen, Gilbert Sasser secretly braced him- 
self with his feet firm against the floor mat as he watched with an unreal 
mixture of anticipation and terror the oak tree at the side of the road 
rushing slowly toward the right front fender. But as if he had told the 
man, the man turned back, saw it, and yanked the wheel with one hand, 
at the same time reaching out for the lead pipe on the seat beside him, 
which had rolled toward Gilbert Sasser. In a cloud of dust and small 
rock the car skidded sideways toward the tree, tipped, but crashed 
heavily back on all four wheels and bounded onto the highway again. 
The man giggled. 

Gilbert Sasser closed his eyes. He heard the man turn on the radio. 

Another attack, evidently by the same mad killer who has already 
bludgeoned to death two women today, Margaret Henderson of New- 
bern and Susan Jane Howard of Kinston, has now been reported west of 
Kinston on Highway 11, where a neighbor, disturbed by the persistent 
barking of the dogs in the kennel owned by the Rodney Scotts, known as 
Rod's Kennel, investigated and found Mrs. Scott in the kitchen of her 
home dead from wounds about the head. And outside in the kennel three 
of the Scott's Toy Manchesters were likewise found beaten to death. 
Mr. Scott, who was away from home at the time, has identified the body 
as that of his wife, the former Mary Ann Morgan of Shelby, North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Scott also reports that one of the Toy Manchesters is missing. 
Road blocks— 

The man cut it off. 

Gilbert Sasser was confused. He couldn’t understand. The man could 
not have done that and still got down to the car before he did. Then 
suddenly he remembered something. He remembered something about 
the screen door, jerking it open. But he only thought about it. He didn’t 
do it. He talked to the woman afterwards. And in a sweat that felt like 
cold worms on his forehead, he also remembered wishing he had a stick 
to shut those yelping dogs up with. But no! It was impossible—what he 
was thinking. He was losing his mind. 

The man giggled. 

He waited. It was not far now. He would wait for the rumble of the 
tires on East Avenue. And then... 

But the man was reading his mind! Because he reached down himself, 
then, and took hold of the pipe. 

It was no use. Gilbert Sasser felt like crying. “Where are you taking 
me?” he asked the man. 

“Home,” the man said, and his voice seemed to climb scratching up the 
dry stones like a cat, from deep out of some bottomless well. 
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It was dark. He was all right. He could move. But he couldn't remem- 
ber. Alone, now. And he looked around and was surprised the car was 
in the driveway. 

Then he remembered. He remembered everything almost as if he had 
never entirely lost consciousness. The savage fury of his swing. The sense 
of elation when he felt the bone give under his fist. And disappointment, 
wondering why there was no blood. Aware that the pipe was over his 
head. Was coming down. Softly upon his head as he closed his eyes, 
surprised because there was no pain and wondering, if there was no 
pain, whether he could keep from losing consciousness. Then his head 
throwing pain all over. The second blow. The dog barking. Up the drive. 

And the dog was standing up on the seat now, still barking wildly at 
the house! There was a light on upstairs in Gladys’ room. “Gladys!” he 
shouted. “Gladys! Gladys!” He snatched up the dog and ran for the 
house. “Gladys!” He flung open the door. 

There she was, standing in the front hall. That negligee. Lennie with 
her. Looking scared. “Gladys! Thank God! Where is he? Did you see 
him?” 

Gladys didn’t understand. He rushed to the phone. It was dead, “Go 
next door,” he told the boy, “and call the police! Quick!” 

The boy only looked at Gladys. 

“No, wait a minute,” Gladys told him. 

“Now, Gilbert, what's the matter? Lennie and I were only sitting in 
the kitchen getting ready to fix something to eat because I promised 
Lennie his supper if he'd help me wash the mirrors today.” Then she saw 
the dog. “Oh, Gilbert, is he for me?” She held out her palms, but the dog 
shrank back, snarling, under Gilbert Sasser’s arm. “I wanted a Pomer- 
anian,’ she said. 

Gilbert Sasser was thinking. “Didn't you see him?” 

“Who? Gilbert.” 

“The killer.” 

Gladys frowned. “What do you mean—that awful thing at Newbern?” 

“Haven't you been listening to the radio?” 

“All day,” she said, “at the Shoppe. Haven't we, Lennie?” 

The Negro nodded. 

“He’s in this house, Gladys. He must have just come in, because the 
dog was still barking.” 

“Oh, Gilbert, you frightened me. They caught—” 

“Where were you?” he asked her. “Just now?” 
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“In the kitchen,” she said, turning to point toward the light that was 
on in the kitchen and was filtering through the negligee where she stood. 

“Then you must have seen him,” Gilbert Sasser said. He could see the 
white table in the kitchen under the light—and both chairs pushed neatly 
up to the table. Then he looked at the colored boy, and the boy was 
scared. Then he looked into the living room, and the living room was 
dark. He turned back to Gladys: “You must have seen him come in,” 
he repeated, “if you were in the kitchen.” 

“I told you, Gilbert, they caught that man in Kinston.” 

“He’s in this house,” Gilbert Sasser said. “He's in the basement. 
Listen!” 

“Gilbert, I think you're out of your mind. Now put that little hyena 
down and come in and sit down,” she said, moving toward the light in 
the kitchen. 

“There's no one here but Lennie and me. We were just sitting in the 
kitchen—” 

Gilbert Sasser smiled, because suddenly he knew he was right. He 
heard the man’s footsteps on the basement stairs. 


—Leonard Baskin 








Judson Jerome 


THE SOUND OF BURGLARS 


There really are no burglars anywhere 
(creaking the stair or inching the screen door). 
That is no stealthy tread down there nor any 
such nonsense; but I would not tell you this 


if I perceived the slightest chance that I 

would be believed. Some kinds of knowing come 
as the wind comes, and as the wind goes, go. 
Nothing, for instance, such as there is down there, 


must be confronted: you must, sometimes, shout 
out Stay! at a bellying curtain, hound and moon, 
cower in cathedrals, hunted, and then shout 
down clamoring cathedral echoes, Fear 


is real—and courage—such wind-borne words, 
and these (as when you open the ice-box, see 
absence of cheese) are truer than the curtain, 
door or stair: that sound in the night is you. 





Wendell Berry 


Beyond this final house 
I'll make no journeys, that is 
the nature of this place, 
I came here old; the house contains 
the shade of its walls, 
a fire in winter—I know 
from what direction to expect the wind; 
still 
I move in the descent 
of days from what was dreamed 
to what remains. 
In the stillness of this single place 
where I'm resigned to die 
I'm not free of journeys: 
one eye watches while the other sleeps 
—every day is a day's remove 
from what I knew. 


We held a country in our minds 

which, unpossessed, allowed 

the encroachment of our dreams 

—our vision descended like doves 

at morning on valleys still blue 

with the extremity of hills 

until we moved in a prodigy of reckonings, 
sustaining in the toil of a journey 

the rarity of our desire. 





We came there at the end of spring, 
climbing out of the hill’s shadow 
in the evening, 
the light 

leaned quiet on the trees, 
wed foreseen no words; 
after nightfall when the coals of our fire 
contained all that was left 
of vision, my journey relinquished me 
to sleep; 

kindling in the uneasy 
darkness where we 
broached our coming to the place we'd dreamed 
the dying green of those valleys 


began to live. 


My passage grew into that country 
like a vine, as if remaining 

after I'd gone, responsive to the season’s 
change, boding a continuance of eyes, 
not the place nor the distance 

made it known to me, 

but the direction so ardently obeyed, 
preserving my advance 

on the edge of virgin light, 

broken by my shadow’s stride; 

I wouldn't recognize the way back. 


I approach my death, descend 
toward the last fact; it is 
not so clear to me now as it once seemed 
—when I hunted in the new lands 
alone, I could foresee 
the skeleton hiding with its wound 
after the fear and flesh were gone; 

now 
it may come as a part of sleep. 


In winter the river hides its flowing under the ice 
—even then it flows, 

the green water numbed by its own cold 

bearing interminably down; the black crow flies 
into the black night; 

the bones of the dead ache for the house fires. 





Death is a conjecture of the seed 

and the seasons bear it out— 

the wild plum achieves its bloom, 
perfects the yellow center of each flower, 
submits to violence— 

extravagance too grievous for praise; 
there are no culminations, no 

requitals. 


Freed of distances 
and dreams, about to die, 
the mind turns back to its approaches: 
what else have I known? 

The search 
withholds the joy from what is found 
—that has been my sorrow; 
love is no more that what remains 
of itself. 

There are no arrivals. 


At the coming of winter 
the birds obey the leviathan flock 


that moves them south, 


a rhythm of the blood that survives the cold 
in pursuit of summer; 

and the sun, innocent of time 

as the blossom is innocent of ripeness, 
faithful to solstice, returns— 

and the flocks return; 

the season recognizes them. 


If it were possible now 
I would make myself submissive 
to the weather 
as an old tree, without retrospect 
of winter, blossoming, 
grateful for summers hatched from thrush’s eggs 
in the speckled thickets 
—obedient 
to darkness, 
be innocent of my dying. 





James F. Light 


GENIUS ON CAMPUS: 
NATHANAEL WEST AT BROWN 


In JuNE oF 1920 Nathanael West left De Witt Clinton High, New York 
City, without graduating. After a year of private study, he was accepted 
as a candidate for the Bachelor of Science degree at Tufts University. 
His poor high school preparation quickly manifested itself, and in 
November, 1921, he was advised to withdraw from college. 


Soon after, he matriculated at Brown University, at that time a small 
Ivy League institution of around 1200 students. West’s own class num- 
bered about 200 students, about half of whom were active in campus 
affairs. The other half commuted from Providence and nearby towns. 

West’s registration picture shows a thin, sensitive face, protruding 
ears, and hair parted in the middle and combed towards the sides. 
Dominant are the eyes—gently, quietly smiling. How he appeared to 
his contemporaries is suggested by Philip Lukin, West’s roommate 
during most of his college career. Recalling his first impressions, Lukin 
writes that West was 

a typical college type of the sophisticated variety. He was meticulously 
clothed in the then current fashion which meant Brooks Brothers 
suits, argyle socks, Whitehouse and Hardy brogues, Brooks shirts and 
ties with Herbert Johnson or Lock and Co. hats. One might assume 
that he was a dandy when it came to clothes and one would assume that 
this was an attempt to compensate for his lack of other [attractive] 
physical attributes. 





My thanks must be extended to the following for providing biographical information: 
Philip Lukin, Jeremiah Mahoney, Quentin Reynolds, Frank Hough, William A. Dyer, Jr., 
I, J. Kapstein, and John Monk. 





Nathanael West was a novelist of the thirties, but 
a spokesman, in a way, for the dissenters and rebels 
of the fifties. A former editor of Contact during its 
second incarnation, he died in an automobile acci- 
dent in 1940 at the age of 36. 

His disillusioned attacks on American Compla- 
cency and the mob psyche are only now becoming 
fully appreciated by more than a few admirers. 

He used a nailed fist, and he hit so deeply that his 
outcry for the dignity of the individual marks him as 
a prophet as much asa writer. 

His “Day of the Locust” is conceded to be the best 
novel yet written about Hollywood. But, as with his 
first novel, “The Dream Life of Balso Snell,” it re- 
ceived only limited readership when first published. 
Another novel, “Miss Lonelyhearts,” was more suc- 
cessful, but, ultimately, caught dust on remainder 
shelves. 

“Genius on Campus” by James F. Light, is a 
chapter from a biography of West, now in progress. 
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Another close friend, Jeremiah Mahoney, adds that West and his friend 
Brae Rafferty 
made a quaint looking pair. Both were slender; both had sallow, 
rather coarse and faintly blemished skin, prominent noses, long heads, 
and a taste for similar clothing—the homburg, the long funeral over- 
coat, the Brooks suit. Together, strolling down College Hill, they 
resembled a couple of well-heeled mortuary assistants. 

Almost all the college friends of West remember him as extremely 
likeable. Quentin Reynolds recalls that West “spent a lot of time at my 
fraternity house—Delta Tau—and everyone liked him. Jews were not 
admitted to fraternities then, but this never bothered Nat.” Yet, accord- 
ing to Lukin, who was Jewish and to whom West was probably franker, 
West spent many an hour telling him how he would love to become a 
member of one of the better fraternities. This desire is reminiscent of 
Scott Fitzgerald’s desperate urge to belong to one of the better clubs of 
Princeton, and to have made such a Fraternity—as to have made such 
a Club—meant a willingness to truckle to the bourgeois standards of 
upperclassmen. West's desire to make such a fraternity was, however, 
so strong, that if he had achieved his wish “I suspect . .. Pep would have 
become completely immersed in middle-class snobbism as expressed by 
such fraternity groups and been content with his lot, gone back to New 
York . . . and never written a line,” according to Philip Lukin. He sur- 
mises that the exclusion of West from such fraternities might have 
generated bitterness, well hidden as it was during college, so that 

the West of later years is a mystery to me in terms of the Pep Weinstein 
of college years. There is an almost complete antithesis. I can only 
trace it through what must be the hidden resentment at what seemed 
to be the rejection of college years. 


The reasons for West's likeableness are perceptible in two memories 
of Quentin Reynolds. One is of a summer in which West persuaded 
Reynolds that he should properly condition himself for football. Since 
West’s father was a contractor, the proper kind of a job was readily 
available to them, and they spent their vacation lugging bricks. Reynolds 
says 

most of the laborers on the construction jobs were Italian or Irish. 
It used to amaze me to see how Pep endeared himself to these ignorant 
and rather rough characters. They never knew that he was the Boss’s 
son; they just liked him. He had a knack for drawing them out and he 
had a wonderful knack for listening. Most college kids in the 1920's 
were strictly non-listeners. Pep was one of the few who would listen, 
and when he talked, he talked their language—the language of the 
Bronx where he too had grown up. 
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Reynolds also remembers an incident involving West and a giant Texan 
who played on the Brown football team. The Texan was an amiable 
soul when sober, but when he was drinking it was something else again. 
On one of his sprees he came across the 130-pound West and gave him 
a vicious beating. This so aroused the student body that a meeting was 
called, and a proposal to tar and feather the Texan was being seriously 
considered when West walked into the meeting. Then, as Reynolds, tells 
the story, 
“Leave him to me,” Pep told us solemnly. ‘I have already challenged 
him to a fair fight.” 
This shocked us. The Texan was the strongest man in college. 
“I have made just one condition,” Pep Weinstein said with a 
straight (if bandaged) face. ‘“‘He must get down to my weight.” 


Thanks to West's likeable, gentle nature, the ugly spirit of the meeting 
was dissolved in laughter. 

On these qualities—West’s likeableness and gentleness—his friends 
are agreed, just as most of them agree in remembering him as “gracious, 
reserved, almost shy.” However, West was not always forbearing. There 
was the time a Jewish classmate—an obnoxious chap, prone to introduce 
himself by announcing “My name is ——. My father is a judge”—tried to 
force his way into the rather close knit group of West and his friends. 
When West rebuffed him, his subsequent denunciation of the group— 
“The cream of the Jews and the scum of the Irish’—gave West and his 
friends a hearty laugh. An incident recalled by Frank Hough is even 
more indicative of the fact that West could, if properly motivated, be 
other than gentle. 


Because Pep was tall and gangling, some people were inclined to think 
of him as a weakling, which was far from the case. ... One night a few 
months after graduation a bunch of us in New York were heading for 
a party, crowded into a taxicab. I was sitting in the front seat with 
the driver when I heard my wife in back let out a shriek. Instantly 
Pep ordered the cab to the curb and leaped out dragging another 
character by the scruff of the neck, then proceeded to beat the living 
daylights out of him. Why? Because he had made an indecent pass at 
my wife. 

To West, Brown campus life was many things. One thing was ath- 
letics. According to Quentin Reynolds, West had great respect for 
athletic heroes and “especially liked my room-mate Roy Eisenberg (our 
quarterback), a first rate player even though he only weighed about 
140 pounds, Nat admired his terrific guts on the field.” 
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Although he participated in no collegiate sports, West was a loyal and 
highly serious follower of the Brown teams. Dressed to the teeth—for 
West, athletic events were occasions for a display of sartorial splendor— 
and with pocket flasks filled, Lukin and West would cheer frantically 
during the game and hold lengthy post-mortems afterwards. In this 
vicarious living and reliving of great moments on the playing field, West 
recalls his contemporaries Scott Fitzgerald and Ernest Hemingway. 
Most likely West had occasional dreams of glory similar to those of 
Fitzgerald: 


“Once upon a time” (I tell myself) “they needed a quarterback at 
Princeton, and they had nobody and were in despair. The head coach 
noticed me kicking and passing on the side of the field, and he cried: 
‘Who is that man—why haven't we noticed him before?’ ‘The under 
coach answered, ‘He hasn’t been out,’ and the response was: ‘Bring 
him to me.’ 

“. .. we go to the day of the Yale game. I weigh only one hundred 
and thirty-five, so they save me until the third quarter, with the score— 

“... But it’s no use ... I have used that dream of a defeated dream 
to induce sleep for almost twenty years, but it has worn thin at last.” 


Possibly West also saw in athletics a world of classic order, one of per- 
fect control in which rules were followed and the best man really won; 
and possibly he would have sympathized with Hemingway's need for— 
and consequent worship of—such a simplified universe: 


[An] Analyst once wrote me [Hemingway], What did I learn from 
psychoanalysts? I answered, Very little but hope they had learned as 
much as they were able to understand from my published works. You 
never saw a counter-puncher who was punchy. Never lead against a 
hitter unless you can outhit him. Crowd a boxer, and take everything 
he has, to get inside. Duck a swing. Block a hook. And counter a jab 
with everything you own. Papa’s delivery of hard-learned facts of life. 


A second thing that West found at Brown was a life of the hard- 
drinking, hard-petting, adolescent bohemian in the Scott Fitzgerald 
tradition. Exemplifying it were Larry Schumann, the rich friend with 
the $600 raccoon coat and the $500 monthly allowance, and Thomas 
Bernard Farrell, Jr., a barber's son and a brilliant student who made 
quite a success at Brown as the college bootlegger. “Tom kept his fancy 
clothes in [West’s and Lukin’s] room and went home... . in the clothes 
his parents provided for him,” recalls Lukin, who with Rafferty, Ma- 
honey, West, and John Kazanjian comprised what was christened by 
West the Hanseatic League. They so frequently found their way down 
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the Hill to Joe Schmedley’s, a small all-men’s restaurant, that they 

(according to Mahoney ) 
became habitués, had—almost but not quite—our own table, our own 
favorite antique waiter; and each of us felt, I think now, that the 
ritual somehow had distinguished us as a discriminating group of 
young gentlemen—a touching bit of naiveté, since the clientele was 
made up of traveling men, gamblers, prize fighters, members of the 
Providence Steamroller football team, sporting life in general. After 
dinner we frequently resorted to a movie, either to relax or to mock 
at what the common man was relishing—those days—a kind of intellec- 
tual élite, perhaps, descending from our ivory tower to sample and 
reject the cloying sweets of the public fare. 


Usually the Hanseatic League laughed during the tragic scenes and 
wept during the comedy—reactions which drew irritated shushings from 
other patrons. But for a while West and Mahoney changed their tactics 
and affected 


to be greatly moved. On one occasion, we cried over the movie 
“Ramona.” Our sophisticated friends were shocked, didn’t know 
whether we were serious or not, and weren’t told. This incident, minor 
as it is, illustrates the mock-serious character of much of his [West's] 
behavior. . .. Pep welcomed new ideas as he welcomed new sensations 


and he certainly enjoyed piquing complacency of any kind, especially 
intellectual complacency. 

Often, too, the League went to Federal Hill, the Italian district, where 
the attraction was the saloons that, despite prohibition, never closed or 
thought of closing. Here they occasionally met such other close friends 
as Frank Hough, Jack Monk, Hobart Haskins, Quentin Reynolds, and 
Paul Brown—the last an envied figure because he “could drink liquor 
without tasting it .. . he had a trick of opening his gullet so that the 
liquor would pour directly into his stomach,” Lukin relates. 

On Federal Hill, beer and wine washed down Italian bread and pork 
chops and hot peppers and meat balls. Prices were cheap—fifteen cents 
for a sandwich, the same for a giant schooner of beer—and the sessions 
were long, sometimes lasting from two in the afternoon until midnight. 
The beer was what the students called needle beer—a frightening mix- 
ture of near-beer and a something stronger that ranged from alcohol 
to ether—so it was not surprising that at times “we did get very drunk.” 

Often the League wandered to the dances for which Brown was 
famous. The more elaborate of these were wild, hard-drinking affairs, 
characterized by a vast amount of petting (an activity in no way ham- 
pered by the girls’ removing their girdles before dances—a custom at 
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Brown) and by wanton juvenile destructiveness (the havoc wrought 
by the class of 1924’s Junior Prom was such that the Providence Biltmore 
barred all future Junior Proms from its property ). There were also tea- 
dances and Saturday night dances held in halls near the campus; and 
attendance at these could be supplemented by visits to the Arcadia, a 
public ballroom. Pick-up dancing was the rule here, and West especially 
favored the Arcadia because he could find plenty of partners, toward 
whom he alternated between shyness and brashness. Whether or not he 
qualified as a snake—a rug cutter of the twenties—is a moot point: 
Lukin remembers him as an excellent dancer; his cousin, Saul Jarcho, as 
just average. In Mahoney’s view 
As a dancer, as in all his movements, he was clumsy-graceful, 
coltish. He once brought back from New York a simple triangular 
dance step and a clumsily cramped way of holding the left arm, and 
spent hours demonstrating its complexity to a host of neophytes. 
The thing could have been learned in two seconds, but he convinced 
everyone of its difficulty and soon, it became the fashionable posture 
of college dances. Here, if nowhere else, he left his mark on his 
con temporarl es. 


Add to West’s ambition to be a snake that he played the banjo—fairly 
well, according to Jarcho—and it does appear that he was trying hard 
to be “collegiate” (as that term was understood in the twenties), and, 
what's more, succeeding almost to the point of caricature. He was aided 
in this enterprise by a handsome allowance. According to Lukin, he 
received weekly spending money of $22 over and above his traveling 
expenses, tuition, room, and clothes. “This was for the 1920's a most sub- 
stantial sum. My own allowance, and my father was a rather successful 
physician, was $12 a week under similar terms.” Quentin Reynolds also 
remembers that West received an allowance considerably higher than 
his friends, and that he was “amazingly generous” with it. Other friends, 
throughout West's life, make similar comments. 


Life at Brown in the twenties, however, was not all rah-rah collegiate. 
A third part of West's campus life, even if it was often spiced with 
adolescent high-jinks, was the academic and intellectual. William Her- 
bert Perry Faunce—the eloquent and modernist Baptist theologian—was 
well into his thirty year tenure as President of the college, and his 
stirring advocacy of a liberal education for undergraduates, as well as 
his sympathy for modern science, set the tone for the college. Brown 
had a lively faculty, and the English department at this time was par- 
ticularly distinguished. Among its members were the noted Shake- 
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sperian scholar, William Hasting; Lindsay Todd Damon, the editor of 
the Lake English Classics; young and provocative Percy Marks, whose 
sensational novel of “flaming youth” at college, The Plastic Age, was a 
current best seller; and Ben Clough, whose overflowing classes listened 
raptly to his squeaky, tinny voice, and who could make literature excit- 
ing and alive even to athletes. 

The liveliness of the faculty had its counterpart in the student body. 
Among West's intimates were S. J. Perelman, Quentin Reynolds, Frank 
Hough, and I. J. Kapstein. Perelman was drawing the cartoons that 
gained him a reputation in college humor magazines, and exhibiting 
the wit that has placed him in the front rank of American humorists. 
Reynolds, as well as being prominent on the staff of the Brown Jug— 
the college humor magazine—and dabbling in theatrical activities, was 
playing football, swimming on the varsity, boxing his way to a collegiate 
championship, and—in his spare time—thinking of a future career as a 
writer. Frank Hough, though failing to please Professor Clough in an 
advanced writing course, was learning the craftsmanship that enabled 
him to write his fine historical novels; and I. J. Kapstein, a future pro- 
fessor at Brown, was helping to build Casements into one of the most 
notable literary magazines ever born on a campus, and writing the 
poetically sensitive short stories that were to bring him critical acclaim. 

While these men were far too gifted to a be typical of the Brown 
student body, they testify to a prevailing atmosphere in which (Lukin 
comments) it was “neither shameful nor declassé to be interested in 
the things of the mind. The leaders of the campus were not ashamed to 
be so interested and thus the rest, of course, would not be.” 

No doubt the literary and sociological ferment of the times aided this 
mood, but another factor was the presence on the campus of many 
returned veterans. “Unlike the World War II veterans,” says William A. 
Dyer, Jr., who was later to become General Manager of the Indianapolis 
Star and News, “these boys were not disillusioned or cynical. Far from 
it. They were men of the world, who had been to Paris—perhaps not 
very far beyond—and had seen life.” At any rate, West responded to the 
stimulation of this intellectual climate. According to Frank Hough, he 
was one of Professor Clough’s “fat cats, and I suspect that Ben was one 
of the first to suspect his (Pep’s) writing talent.” Lukin remembers that 
West did well in Professor Fithian’s cram course in algebra for seniors 
(who were required to pass in this subject to graduate). Fithian taught 
algebraic principles in terms of probabilities in cards and dice, and West 
lapped up the course, as did—for obvious reasons—a number of the 
prominent campus gamblers. 
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But West’s enthusiasm for class work was sporadic. Usually he was 
content to doodle and draw—he was toying with the idea of an artistic 
career—and to write over and over again in his notebooks, in various 
ornate styles, the name Nathan von Wallenstein Weinstein. One course 
of which he must have approved was given by Professor Courtney 
Langdon: its purpose, according to Frank Hough, was to keep the 
football team eligible for Ivy League competition. Professor Langdon, 
who held an endowed chair and liked to make references to the “puny 
administration,” was tremendously popular—a popularity which may 
not have been altogether unconnected with his boast that he had never, 
in his entire teaching career, failed a student. In Hough’s words 

His conventional opening lecture went approximately as follows: 
‘Gentlemen, this is reputed to be a snap course; this semester I propose 
to make it snappier than ever. All I ask is that those of you who prefer 
to read the newspaper occupy the back row, so that those who are 
interested can hear what I have to say.’ As I recall, Pep and Quent 
[Reynolds] took him at his word and sat in the back reading the 
newspaper. Both passed .. . 

As a rule, West was happy to settle for the “gentleman’s mark” of C, 
and there were times when he did not do even that well. On one occa- 
sion, when he was totally unprepared for an exam in a course given by 
Percy Marks, he yielded to temptation and cribbed from Lukin—a con- 
sistent A student. The cribbing was pretty blatant—even the errors were 
identical—and Marks called the two men before him. West was quite 
fearful of the outcome of the investigation, primarily because he felt he 
had let his parents down. According to Lukin 

Pep was on college discipline due to over-cutting and would have been 
dismissed for this infraction. I assumed the blame. In the course of 
settling up this cribbing matter, in which I accepted dismissal from the 
course, I had to be interviewed by Dean Otis Randall. At one point 
during the interview Dean Randall turned to me and said, “Tell me 
something, Mr. Lukin. Does Mr. Weinstein take dope?’ I mention this 
as an example of the impression that Pep gave some of the faculty 
people who did not know him well. He was vague and apparently, 
according to their way of thinking, not too much on the ball and was 
given to flights of fancy in his non-curriculum scribbling and conversa- 
tion which apparently gave the impression that he might be under the 
influence of narcotics. 
That Dean Randall was not alone among the faculty in the impression 
he had of West is seen in a memory of Professor Clough. Only once does 
Professor Clough recall meeting West outside of class, and then West 
seemed vague and confused, as if he had been drinking. 
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Still, in spite of his indifferent class work, the things of the mind were 
dominant in West's life at Brown. The college bull sessions, the wide- 
ranging and undisciplined reading, the experiments in writing—these 
were his most effective instructors. In bull sessions, West tended toward 
flighty, even disconnected ramblings, but his ability to quote verbatim 
and at length from his reading made him an impressive conversa- 
tionalist. Constantly he exhibited a fascinatingly original mind and 
a preoccupation with the fantastic and the bizarre—as, for example, in 
ais conception of St. Puce, a flea later to reappear in Balso Snell as the 
sole inhabitant of the body of our Lord: 


He roamed the forest of God’s chest and crossed the hill of His 
abdomen. He measured and sounded that fathomless well, the Navel 
of our Lord. He explored and chartered every crevasse, ridge and 
tavern of Christ’s body. From notes taken during his travels he later 
wrote his great work, A Geography of Our Lord. 


The thread of imagery concerned with smells and bodily orifices which 
often ran through West's talk suggests to Jeremiah Mahoney that “he 
was fascinated by the ironic contrast between his suppurating animal 
body .. . and the dandiacal way he dressed, acted, and thought as one 
of the high world.” Constantly, too, he tended to attack set values, no 
matter where they appeared, but this he did without bitterness—“not as 
a cynic, but as a mental acrobat.” 

In bull sessions or at the teas at which West occasionally was host, 
the basic subjects were those which always have preoccupied literary- 
minded undergraduates—sex and art and religion. (Politics hardly ever 
entered in.) There were the smutty jokes and the campus amatory 
gossip; there were the endless debates over the virtues of free love and— 
a burning question in the twenties—a sexual double standard. In his 
opinions about sex, West was consistently contemptuous of womankind 
—Odo of Cluny’s reference to the female as a saccus stercoris was his 
favorite comment—and unshakably conservative in his defense of the 
double standard. When the talk turned to art and the artist’s life, the 
topics might range from Mencken and Nathan and the Smart Set to 
Celtic mysticism to Verlaine and Rimbaud. The recent campus lectures 
of AE, Padraic Colum, and James Stephens were discussed and re- 
discussed, and Arthur Symons’ pronunciamentos on symbolism hotly 
argued. When the talk swung to religion, such matters as whether God 
existed—or man—either—were probed and resolved, and reconsidered 
and resolved anew. Sometimes religious discussions degenerated into 
experiments in magic, often drawn from a book by Eliphas Levi; at other 
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times they soared to questioning of the mystical experience. In this con- 
nection, there is a story Hough recollects, probably apocryphal (but 
one perhaps such administrators as Dean Randall had heard) that 
West, wishing to “plumb all human experience . . . tried smoking opium. 
The pay off being that it made him so violently ill he then and there gave 
up any ambition to become a dope addict.” 


There was a strong interest in Catholicism among the students at 
this time, and West, in these bull sessions, occasionally contributed 
some of the lore that he had accumulated from his considerable reading 
in the lives of the saints. Like many such readers he had gained a 
thorough knowledge of the mystical experience, but he read—and dis- 
cussed what he had read—with skepticism, not so much for spiritual 
inspiration as for the perversities and oddities in the medieval Catholic 
writers. 


Gossip about the faculty and students also figured in the talk, and 
though this was largely ephemeral one incident deserves mention. It 
concerns the great literary event, locally, of West's time at Brown: the 
publication of Percy Marks’ novel, The Plastic Age. Few of West's circle 
thought much of the book, but despite its conventional form, imagery, 
and ideas, it had been written by a faculty member, it was about college 
life, it allowed the students to feel that they were living in the forefront 
of the Jazz Age, and above all it provided a new and provocative pastime 
—that of spotting connections between Brown and the college in the 
novel. For example, the book began with a satiric comment on the 
American habit of building colleges on hills and Brown was located on 
College Hill. It became a game among the students to find correspond- 
ences between fictional characters and campus personalities, and reflec- 
tions of actual happenings in fictional events. The book’s indictment of 
fraternity rushing, anti-intellectualism, and racial discrimination had 
local as well as universal parallels, while the suggestion of a literary 
renaissance at the fictional college set a number of Brown’s literary 
lights to preening their feathers proudly. The wild poker game and the 
cold-deck artist who presided at it rang a bell, as did the dramatization 
of a bacchanalian dance: 


Again the music, again the tom-tom of the drums. On and on for 
hours. A man ‘passed out cold’ and had to be carried from the gym- 
nasium. A girl got a ‘laughing jag’ and shrieked with idiotic laughter. 
... Onand on, the constant rhythmic wailing of the fiddles, syncopated 
passion screaming with lust, the drums, horribly primitive; drunken 
embraces... 
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Discussions of the book and of Marks’ later novel Martha tended 
mainly toward scornful indictment of their romantic falsifications. No 
doubt it was discussion of this kind which gave rise to the idea for the 
travesty of The Plastic Age and Martha presented by the senior class in 
1924 as the St. Patrick’s day show. Typically, these annual shows con- 
sisted of brief skits satirizing campus events and characters, and fea- 
tured a chorus line of the hairiest and most gargantuan football players, 
bewigged and clad in scanty female costumes. Typically, too, the St. 
Patrick’s day show was a communal creation, born in a fever of dis- 
organized activity. However, the 1924 production, a three-act musical 
farce titled The Plastered Duchess, differed from the standard model in 
that there was real talent among its creators. Hough, West, Jack Monk, 
and (probably) Quentin Reynolds did most of the writing; Lukin 
played a slave girl and Reynolds a duchess; and S. J. Perelman painted a 
weird, surrealist backdrop which later was torn up to provide souvenirs. 
Legend has it that faculty members were forbidden to attend, and that 
only Professor Ben Brown, who hid in the balcony, managed to be 
present. 

The show was one of the bawdiest ever staged at Brown, and as one 
consequence University officials permanently banned future St. Patrick’s 
day shows. Two lines from its hit song are an adequate summary of the 
production’s intellectual content: 

Red-hot Martha, red-hot Martha— 
Pull your bloomers down! 


Both the acting and the audience-reaction were largely influenced by 
alcohol. One scene called for Lukin to bow to the duchess, but it proved 
too much of an assignment; he clutched at Reynolds and both fell down. 
“Whereupon,” recalls Lukin, “the duchess in all her dignity announced, 
‘You're drunk, you bastard.’” This was quite true, and seemed funny at 
the time; but the aftermath was not so funny. West, Frank Hough 
remembers, “fortunately passed out during the second act, but the 
whole thing got so out of hand—so raw and crude—that Quent and I 
expected momentarily to be fired from college.” 

In bull sessions West talked—something he seldom did in class—and 
tested his mentality against his peers; in his reading he tested his 
mentality against the great and near-great as revealed in their writings. 
For his class work, his reading consisted of Greek and Roman literature; 
French literature—probably his strongest academic subject; the material 
prescribed for survey courses in English literature; depth reading of 
literature in such specific courses as Lyric Poetry, Modern English 
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Drama, and Browning; philosophy, especially ethical and religious 
philosophy; and history. He read deeply in all these subjects except 
history—he was weakest in that. But West did not confine himself to 
works related to his course studies. According to Jack Monk, he had the 
largest personal library of any Brown man at that time. As often as not 
when he should have been reading for his classes, he was deep in 
Dostoevsky or Cabell or Mencken. His tastes were catholic, ranging 
from Smart Set to Droll Stories to Pilgrim's Progress, and he retained 
what he read to an impressive degree. I. J. Kapstein remembers that the 
minor writers most important to West were such creators of the bizarre 
and exotic as Arthur Machen (his mytho-religious evocations of evil 
West read and reread), Edgar Saltus, Max Beerbohm, and Anatole 
France—all of whom were then close to the hearts of campus aspirants 
to literary fame. Cabell and Huysmans impressed West greatly, and 
their influence—notably Huysmans’ imaginative use of imagery of smell 
—is apparent in West's first novel ( Balso Snell). Huysmans’ treatment of 
the black mass fascinated him: he was fascinated by magic, the blacker 
the better, wherever he found it. The lives and writings of Verlaine and 
Rimbaud also excited him tremendously. 


More important to him than any of these, however, were Flaubert, 
Dostoevsky, and Joyce—a sure indication that West possessed a fund of 
solid literary sense despite his predilection for the Flaubertian riots of 
color of Salammbo, the violence and grotesqueries of The Possessed, 
and the experimental technique of Joyce. On the other hand, Kapstein 
says West disliked “middle-of-the-road realism . . . middle-class writers 
writing on the middle class.” The art of Sinclair Lewis and Theodore 
Dreiser, in particular, exemplified this kind of writing to West; and later 
in his life the publishing firm of Knopf, which took the lead in bringing 
out bulky editions of American and European realists and naturalists, 
became the symbol for West of what he contemptuously called the 
long-winded Scandinavians. 

The most important manifestation of West's interest in the things of 
the mind was the writing that he was already doing. Few of his friends 
—perhaps not even West himself—took this activity very seriously. An 
exception was Phil Lukin. 


Mahoney says, he [Lukin] sincerely felt, I think now, that Pep had 
great talent that should be exercised, not wasted. To me—and to Pep 
at the time—this concern bordered on the ludicrous. One of our games 
. .. Was to sit around idly conversing in Pep’s room while he scribbled 
away at something. Frequently when he finished, he would crumple up 
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the paper and toss it toward the fireplace, whereupon sometime during 
the next five minutes Lukin would surreptitiously slide over, pick it 
up, and presumably store it way. 

West's most notable extracurricular activity was his work for 
Casements, the Brown literary magazine, for which he drew the cover 
design. Inspired by Keats’s “Magic casements, opening on the foam of 
perilous seas,” the design was, according to John Monk, an excellent 
one, the more remarkable because “I always marvelled that he could 
draw at all; my impression was that his hands shook perceptibly . . .” 
West also contributed to Casements an article, “Euripides—a play- 
wright,” and a poem, “Death.” While impressive as undergraduate 
performances, they reveal little of the talent of the later author. The 
poem reflects West’s detestation of those “minor poets” whose chief 
subject matter is death, and in its concluding lines expresses West's anti- 
religious attitude. 

Why must you disturb 
The mediocre mind to thought 
And scare more souls to God? 


The essay on Euripides shows a typical undergraduate with auctorial 
leanings—parading his wide reading a trifle ostentatiously; quoting with 
approval a current oracle among critics, James Huneker; fascinated 
with the Dionysus legend (this is echoed in Balso Snell); and more con- 
cerned with the inspirational quality of the writing than the content: 
“You cannot touch it [the Bacchae] anywhere without having the 
desire, when once started, to write and never stop writing.” Because it 
foreshadowed what West would strive for in his later work, what is, 
perhaps, most interesting in the essay is that West found in Euripides’ 
writing a fusion of the satirist with the man of feeling. It is this fusion 
which convinced him that Euripides was a great playwright. 

By this time, West was also beginning to think of the materials that 
were to go into Balso Snell. The surname of a Brown professor, Snell, 
had hugely amused him because of its closeness to “smell”; and at 
spasmodic intervals during his last two years of college, West invented 
various adventures of a hero by that name. John Sanford, who was not 
at Brown but remained a close friend, recalls that by 1924 West had 
told him virtually everything that was to be found in Balso Snell. An 
early use of the Balso materials was made by Quentin Reynolds in a 
speech on Spring Day. Reynolds had been elected Speaker for the occa- 
sion and appealed to West for help. Eventually West gave him a man- 
script which proved to be a narrative of Balso Snell’s pilgrimage into the 
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bowels of the legendary Trojan horse. Among the characters were St. 
Puce, the flea who lived under the armpit of the Saviour, and Maloney 
the Aeropagite, who attempted to emulate the agony of our Lord by 
crucifying himself with thumb tacks. The speech, says Reynolds, was a 
resounding success. 

English professors who had ignored me now looked at me specu- 
latively. Had they all unknown been harboring a genius in their 
midst? Pep had sworn me to secrecy, but finally the pressure was too 
great; I told Ben Clough, our favorite professor, the truth, that Pep 
had written it all. Pep told Clough that I was lying, and he called upon 
Sid Perelman to back him up. Sid did so. 

The Brown Year Book for 1924, attempting to sum up West as a 
college personality, describes him as 

an easy-going genial fellow. . .. He passes his time in drawing exotic 
pictures, quoting strange and fanciful poetry, and endeavoring to up- 
lift Casements. He seems a bit eccentric at times, a characteristic of 
all geniuses. . . . May his slogan always be ‘Honi soit qui mal y pense.’ 

Jeremiah Mahoney’s summary goes deeper: 

When I knew him, Pep was very young, hardly more than a child 
really, but an extremely curious and disinterested one. The world of 
ideas was his toy shop. Like the rest of us, he had few sound bases of 
evaluation save his own whims and the romantic pseudo-sophistication 
common to the early twenties. He liked being an animal; he liked 
feeling like superman; he didn’t really know, then, perhaps, what it 
was to be human. 

It was this young animal who, with Lukin and an anonymous 
theological student, celebrated his forthcoming graduation by getting 
gloriously drunk. The next morning, recalls Lukin, he and West awoke 
late and then sprinted, half dressed, towards the graduation procession. 
In line—and appropriately dressed at last—they marched ceremoniously 
toward the future. Among the onlookers were West's parents. Lukin 
remembers they seemed to glow with pleasure and pride and triumph. 











Robert S. Sward 


FOR CHARLIE 


It is after midnight. Another noon 

And I'll be back in class, teaching midnight. 

All the lunched-up faces. And me, a moon 
Without a tie. They leave my class looking 

For death. My examples are all myself. 

The fluorescent lights are ghouls, I tell them. 
Never smile beneath them. They eat teeth. 

And last week I brought a body into class, 

And nailed it to the blackboard—with three-inch 
Lengths of chalk. Standing, then, in front of it, 

I managed to murder their attention. 

It was like the first time I called the roll: 

And the dead all came to life. My zombies. 
Without attention.—I put them to death. 

Yes, you were right Charlie: I'll never stand 
Before them, and let them see themselves: taught, 
By me. 
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[Miss Hellman was at the University of Chicago as visiting lecturer in the Department of 
English. The following interview with her contains her comments on the theatre and on her 
own plays, and particularly the play she has been working on for some time. The entire tape 
of the original interview is available at Harper Library of the University of Chicago. } 


Stern: You said the other day that for the first time you're writing a 
play about a man. Since there are important male roles in all your plays, 


what did you mean? 


Hellman: Well, I’ve written a great many men before of course, more 
men than women, but for the first time a play revolves around a man. 


Stern: What about Watch on the Rhine? 


Hellman: Well, he was the hero; he forced the action and he made the 
action. This time the man is probably less important to the play, but 
his nature, what he is, is what makes the play. It’s probably not true 
that’s the reason I’m being held up. It’s just that I've thought this 
[difficulty of writing about a man) up. There's probably something 
more wrong than that. 
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Stern: Do you have any idea what it is? 


Hellman: It may be that the idea for the play is almost too good. It 
sounds whacky to say, but somewhere it’s a little too neat. I’ve never 
had neat ideas before. 


Stern: Is it a complicated plot? 


Hellman: No, very uncomplicated, but a very . . . This is the first play 
I could sum up in four or five sentences. And that may be what's wrong. 


Stern: You haven't usually had an idea to begin with? 


Hellman: No, and I didn’t have one here, either. This idea evolved out 
of the people. If I started with an idea, I'd be very worried. Idea plays 
don't seem to me any good. 


Stern: Well now the other day you were talking about Autumn Garden, 
and, in one sense, you summed up that play very briefly. At least, you 
gave its technical source: you said you wanted to write a‘ novel in 
theater form, and then you talked about the subject matter of the play 
as if it were a sort of after-effect of the technique. The new play isn't 
that sort, is it? 


Hellman: No, I don't really consider a technique an idea. 
Stern: Do you want to say now what the neat idea for this play is? 


Hellman: Sure, if you'd like me to. I don’t think this is what it’s going 
to be, but at this minute it’s about two nice, hard-working, middle- 
class, maiden ladies who live in New Orleans around 1912 or -14, who 
have a large, ugly house, whose family long ago lost all their money, 
and who have raised and loved a much younger brother. By the time 
the play opens, the brother has been married for a year to an heiress of 
about nineteen. He's thirty. They have moved away, the brother and 
his wife, to Chicago. As the play opens the sisters are getting ready to 
take a long-planned trip to Europe on the little money they’ve saved. 
They haven't had to support their brother for a year, and so they've 
saved a little money. They have a sense that if they don’t go now, they 
won't ever go. One sister is about forty-eight, one’s about forty. And 
at this point, Julian—their brother—appears with the young wife, very 
happy. He’s come home very happy, and theyre puzzled about this 
because it’s obvious he’s lost—he admits he’s lost—all his wife’s money. 
His wife’s mother is a very rich lady who's given them ten thousand 
dollars for a wedding present, and he’s lost the ten thousand in a shoe 
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factory in Chicago. He’s not concerned about it, and they're very puzzled 
by this. They're also puzzied by the fact that the wife, who seemed to 
them a rather pretty young girl a year ago is a little odder and queerer 
than she was. It turns out that Julian has lost the wife’s money, but he’s 
taken a wild gamble on something which is too complicated here to go 
into, real estate, and he’s won the gamble, and he’s got a lot of money 
now, a hundred thousand dollars. He’s brought his sisters everything he 
always wanted to buy them. He’s bought them two fur coats, and he’s 
bought them passage on the fanciest boat to Europe, and he’s bought 
up the mortgage on the house they’ve always hated and always intended 
to get rid of. He’s bought them very fancy clothes, which of course are 
not right for them, and they could never wear. And the rest of the play 
is their disappointment and the wife's fear. All three, the two sisters and 
the wife, find that this man whom they thought they wanted to be 
independent—they haven't wanted him that way at all. They loved him 
for being the kind of Schlemiel that they brought him up to be, and 
they don't like the new independence. So they proceed to take the 
money away from him. I don’t know the plot. 


Stern: Is that what's holding you up? 


Hellman: Partly. I’m making too much fuss about the plot, though. It’s 
not really the plot, because the plot could go any way. It doesn’t matter 
which. 


Stern: You mean getting the money away from him? 


Hellman: Yes. I'm making too much fuss about it, which is a bad sign, 
really. 


Stern: A bad personal sign. 


Hellman: Yes. 


Stern: That you're not interested in the play? 


Hellman: No, I wouldn't say not interested. I feel like writing it very 
much. I’ve written half of it. 


Stern: Where in the play did you stop? 
Hellman: About halfway in the second act. 


Stern: And how much of what you said has been revealed? Or is that 
the way it proceeds, a series of revelations? 
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Hellman: Well, a friend of mine, whom I have great trust in, Dashiell 
Hammett, read it for me. He said why wouldn't I get down to the play: 
it's half the play, and I haven't let anything happen. But for some reason 
that I don’t know about—which is what makes me nervous that this may 
not be the right play for me—is that I just won't get down into it. Every- 
body comes out kind of interesting except Julian. He just remains kind 


of lifeless, I don’t know why. 
Stern: Do you mean him to be intelligent? 


Hellman: No, just a sort of nice slob—well, slob’s not the right word— 
pleasant, semi-intelligent, good-natured, kindly, nothing one way or 
the other. But bewildered by the end of the play. He’s done everything 
they've told him to do, and it doesn't please anybody. 


Stern: It’s hard to think that he’s the man about whom the play revolves. 


Hellman: If he’s too intelligent, he would have seen through them all 
long ago. Yet he’s got to be intelligent enough to leave them in the end. 
I think he’s going to do that. 


Stern: How are the sisters different—if they are? 


Hellman: One is intelligent and one isn't. Two quite nice women who 
have been devoted to each other and to their brother, peaceful and 
relatively happy. By the end of the play neither likes the other and the 
bright one finds she has been bored by the not bright one, and they've 
been in competition for the brother’s affection under a very polite guise; 
neither has ever told the truth about anything. Not that they've lied, 
but they've just never seen the truth about anything. 


Stern: Have you decided how they're going to reveal the antipathy 
they've felt for each other? An argument or something violent they do 
to one another? 


Hellman: I don’t know yet. For a little while I had the wife kill Julian; 
at this minute she just injures him. She suspects that the information 
about the profitable gamble has come from a woman, and, in a fit of 
jealousy, she cripples him, shoots him. But I’m not sure that’s right 
either. 


Stern: Doesn't that make jealousy substitute for that love of his depend- 
ence which is the motive you seem most interested in? 


Hellman: That’s one of the reasons it worries me. Truth is I don’t know. 
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Stern: How about the wife and sisters? Have you worked out how they 
feel about each other and does that change? 


Hellman: No. The wife has a mother—I’ve left out telling you about the 
second most important character—who almost dominates the play now. 
She's just going to have to stop dominating it or the play’s not going to 
be done. She’s a very rich lady. She’s always wanted to get rid of her 
daughter. The girl's made her uncomfortable and bored her for the 
whole nineteen years she’s had her. So the marriage has delighted her, 
and she’s the only one who feels sort of sorry for this poor bastard and 
she'd like to see him keep the money and keep the girl for that matter, 
too. She’s very nice to the girl, very polite to her, but the girl has always 
known the mother didn’t like her. The mother’s got a colored chauffeur 
who's the only person she’s ever really liked in her life. 


Stern: How does she dominate the play? 


Hellman: At this minute she’s trying not to listen to her daughter who's 
rambling on about her Chicago experience and how she’s frightened of 
losing Julian, and she’s trying not to listen to her, as she’s tried never to 
listen to her. The girl is kind of—I hope she comes out right—sadly 


whacky, not crazy, but fey, and disjointed, and sweet and lost. 


Stern: Are there any important comic people in the play, subsidiary 
people? 

Hellman: Not comic. The Negro chauffeur is a nice, quiet fellow who 
doesn’t talk much through the play, and who doesn't like the woman he 
works for very much, but she pays him well. And she interests him. 
You know, I don’t think this play’s going to be written this way; the 
proof of it is that this is the first time in my life I’ve ever been able to 
talk about a play, and that scares me to death. I would never have done 
what were doing now with any other play. 


Stern: Well, maybe we'd better get off the play. 


Hellman: Oh, it'll come now one way or the other. I'll tear it up in the 
next month if it doesn't. 


Stern: Have you ever thrown away a play? 


Hellman: I threw away the first version of Watch on the Rhine. It took 
place in Ohio in a college town. I did Little Foxes then instead. 


Stern: We might set down here what you said the other day about 
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Regina. After you finished The Little Foxes, you were surprised to find 
that Regina wasn’t very nice. You hadn't noticed this while writing the 
play. 

Hellman: I think that happens to everybody all the time. As I said the 
other day, you don’t know what you write, and you have no right to 
know. You have no right to think of people as good or bad, comic or 
non-comic, villains or heroes. 


Stern: Some critics believe that writers worry constantly about the 
problem of making X or Y sympathetic to the audience. 


Hellman: That's awfully dangerous goings-on. 


Stern: You simplify your drama when you do that, don’t youP We were 
talking about the miscalculations the critics seem to have made about 
such characters as Archie in The Entertainer, calling him vicious, amoral 
and so on. 


Hellman: This has amazed me in people for a long time. People who 
have led very full lives will suddenly get fake morals about what they 
see on the stage. Archie’s a good example. 


Stern: It’s partially the tradition of conversation. The easiest thing to 
say about people is that they're nice or not nice. 


Hellman: I’ve never decided what it is, hypocrisy, maybe. Or the per- 
formance of a play in public; maybe people are embarrassed because 
human beings are acting out their sins in front of them. 


Stern: It might also be a good place to record that you wanted Regina 
to be played by somebody, not unattractive, but masculine and power- 
ful, until Herman Shumlin persuaded you that it should be played by 
someone flamboyantly attractive. Do you think that changed the play? 


Hellman: I don’t think it changed the play because even though Bank- 
head is a beautiful woman, or was, the quality that was Regina was 
there—the aggressiveness and the pretend-femininity. 


Stern: The pretense was much greater this way? 


Hellman: Yes, because she was such a handsome woman. I think that 
was a fine idea. I think Regina was kind of funny. I was amused by her. 


Stern: What's amusing about her? 
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Hellman: I think most villains are funny. I felt deeply only about the 
girl: I felt very strongly that she had to leave the Hubbards. 


Stern: Were you sentimental about Birdie? 


Hellman: No. I thought Birdie was silly. I was amazed to wake up and 
find that people thought Birdie was a touching character, I just think 
she’s kind of silly. But many silly people are touching. I just meant her 
to be a lost drunk. I was amazed to find much about The Little Foxes 
that I hadn’t intended—aristocracy against the middle class and so on. 


Stern: It’s really what we've been saying about the poor critic, who has 
the job of breaking the vase, examining the pieces, saying what the sub- 
stance is, and necessarily, perhaps, forgetting that looking at the vase 
as a whole scarcely permits such examination. 


Hellman: I think this is a great period of self-deception. We've wanted 
to think of ourselves as the best and kindest and most generous and most 
moral and most middle-class and most split-level and most wall-to-wall- 
carpeting people that ever existed, and anything that intruded on that 
tranquil self-regard was castigated or ignored. 


Stern: The other day you said that this tranquillity, this antipathy to 
exploration, is in part responsible for a depression in the American 
theater, and that the things which have most interested you, theatrically, 
in the last ten years have come out of Europe. Shall we end up with a 
few words about the play we saw last night, Beckett's ENDGAME? 


Hellman: The play is too consciously odd for me, but I do think it has 
qualities of which we're sorely in need. 


Stern: What are they? 


Hellman: It’s sharp and hard-hitting and funny and gay. It’s nice to see 
somebody come into the theater without all the much-headedness that’s 
been true of us so long. We could stand more of it. 














Mary Lee Settle 


RITE OF SUMMER 


I KNOW EXACTLY what fall it was. Chub Michelson sat in the history 
class at high school, a bishop’s move away beside the window. Beyond 
his pale hair, haloed in the late sun as our teacher tried to draw our at- 
tention to the Civil War, Roosevelt smiled from a huge billboard. Some- 
body had pasted a Landon sign over the ‘demo’ so that the sign read 
‘cratic’. My eyes kept wandering to that anachronism over Chub’s head, 
trying to make a philosophy from it. The rest of the time I’m afraid I 
looked at him. 

Far away to the front of the class, Miss Crowther leaned with her 
hands flat on her desk. Her neat head, against the blackboard, was 
skulled with monk-like grey hair. She tried, and failed, to catch our eyes. 
Once, I remember, I listened, because what she said seemed to be part 
of my dreams. 

“The first Manassas,” she said with passion. Outside people looked 
cold for the first time in the fall street. “Manassas,” she said it as a great 
word, disdaining the more mundane Bull Run. “Boys your age died 
there. Boys younger than you at the Wilderness, Sharpsburg .. .” 

In the silent room she tried, responsible, to conjure up the horrors of 
the war. Minds in the afternoon tend to wander, and I know that if most 
of the boys there listened at all to the intellectual horror of her voice, 
it was to wish they had some Manassas field to run over, to show the 
power in them, not to be cooped up like bullocks in a field which smelled 
of books and ink and enemies, those cleverer girls, disdaining them at 
the blackboard, loving them at the same time, inarticulately, except to 
see them dead. 

Love, at that time, is so near to death. I suppose it was a kind of love, 
that image. I could not see the boy at the window with a rebel yell on 
his soft lips. I saw him dead, or dying, with his head turned a little 
away, as I had always watched it, with the Roosevelt poster beyond. 

He never noticed me; perhaps that is why I had no vision of him full- 
faced, Antinuous-like with pride, he would not look around, but rode 
his own high-horse of virility, delicacy of youth, and bodily success in 
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the athletic field, as if I, awkward as a colt rising from the ground, did 
not exist at all. 

There was one time, though, he came up to me in the darkness of the 
school-hall. He was there, suddenly, close beside me. I could only see 
his shadowed head. We stood there, two embarrassed people, the girl 
towering, the boy’s head down, while the changing classes streamed and 
flowed, making a roar of noise, around the block we made. 

“I wish you would help me pass my algebra,” he muttered at me. 

‘Tl try,” I said, not meaning to sound aloof, only arrogant with shy- 
ness. He never came to let me help him. 


After we left high-school I honestly forgot the boy. I never saw him 
again until last summer in the record department of Savages, when I was 
visiting my family. 

He said something I wish nobody would say. 

“I bet you don’t remember me!” 

In front of us on the counter, his sales-girl started a novelty number 
he was trying out. It was called, “Heap Big Smoke but No Fire.” 

“Boy, I sure do remember you!” He was looking admiring. I had to 
catch myself for a second to remind myself that the admiring look was 
a part of local masculine good manners. 

“Hello. Chub,” I managed my part. I think I said something else, but 
the music was so loud he couldn’t hear me anyway. The words of the 
song shouted cruelly of impotence in the hot afternoon. 

“Hell, I'll take it to shut the damn thing up,” Chub told the Kregg’s 
Creek girl who was waiting on him. She took off the record and sucked 
one tooth, then grinned at him when she gave him his change. 

He said, as loudly as if the music were still playing, “Tll buy you a 
Coke,” and steered me out of Savages into the heat. That's how I heard 
about his wife, and his daughter, his four years at the state university, 
his job, and even his new swimming-pool—all over one Coke. Chub 
wore his life like a sandwich-board. But there were things not told 
about his young-old face, lines that he probably couldn't have read 
himself. 

Chub, sitting there thinner in the booth, his convict cut darker, and 
the absurdly youthful nose, pulling his top lip up until he seemed to 
squint with his whole square face, was one of the proud suckers, dreams 
of things he wanted still awake in his love-me, love-me, pale blue eyes. 
I remembered his hair blonder and nearly curly, and a light-blue sweat- 
er he once wore. 
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In the cool of the drugstore, and with that grotesquely preserved 
face, he looked ugly. But he seemed so proud of his damned life. That's 
why I said I'd go to his party, to open the new pool. 

That is the way he put the invitation. 

“It would really make that party something! Come on.” I forgot again 
about those hello beautiful good manners. 

It was the evening of the fifth of July. Already when I got there the 
party had been going on for some time. I went first into the living-room 
of the flat, new “ranch-type” house, stretched the width of Chub’s fifty- 
foot, hill lot. There wasn’t a soul there. Somebody had left a pink Orlon 
cardigan draped over one of the rattan chairs. On a coffee table, under 
a fading bunch of zinnias which had been forced into a terracotta bowl 
with a strong hand, I saw a half-empty highball glass, the ice long 
melted. Six china mallards hung on one of the walls in a long flight-line, 
and the late evening sun had caught the edge of an empty cutglass vase, 
sending a shower of prisms onto the light green rug. They, and the 
ducks, were the only reminders of movement. 

I thought I had come to the wrong house, for although Chub had 
described it with such care, it was almost the mirror of forty others in 
the new development up Turkey Ridge which I had remembered as cov- 
ered with high, thin pines. I was just turning back to the door when I 
heard a snatch of pretty, watery giggles, coming down what I later 
found out was a bedroom hall. When I went toward it, it seemed to 
stretch dimly away, as if part of the blueprint of a model home from 
the evening paper had not quite come to life. 

I was almost afraid to call out. I think I shouted “Hello.” The giggling 
stopped. A young girl of about fourteen put her head around a door. 

“I thought I heard somebody,” she fussed at someone behind her in 
the room. 

“Is this the Michelson’s?” I asked her. 

“Yes, ma’am,” she told me, and came out into the hall. “Everybody's 
out back. Daddy cooks.” 

“You're Sue Ann.” I was trying to make some headway in that dead 
hall, be one of the folks, use the information I'd heard over the Coke. 

“S, ma’am,’ the girl grinned. 

“Tll go on out back.” I tried again. 

She was about to leave me. 

“How do I get there?” I was very nearly angry. She turned, a little 
hurt. I wanted to apologize for jogging her fourteen-year-old, July head, 
where the soft dark honey hair hung damp about her neck. She had 
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looked so invulnerable at first in her horrible red, ruffled playsuit, the 
lipstick sweaty on her too young lips, her eyes insolent with security. 
Now it was all destroyed; she had changed focus. The Achilles place in 
a young girl is not her heel, but in that tentative line from her shoulder 
to her nearly hidden mouth as she turns her head away. Her head away, 
she looked so like her father at the school room window. 

“I'm sorry,” she almost muttered. “All mamma and daddy’s crowd 
always know .. .” Then sensing that was rude, she tried to use another 
grin on me and said, “Come on. Let me show you.” 

“Have you been in the new pool yet?” I asked. I was following her, 
watching her walk poised where awkwardness becomes as delicate as 
grace, slightly on tip-toe to make her long bare feet look nicer. 

“S, ma’am. Me and my friend have been in all day. Mamma!” Her 
voice swerved up as she reached the back screen door of the living 
room. Now, down a few steps, I could see a newly laid terrace, where 
the concrete still showed white around the flagstones, At one end of it 
somebody had left a small pile of sand and a few loose stones. Sue Ann 
pushed the door open with her foot, and settled back against the thin 
door jamb to let me push by. 

Whatever dreams could come true on a fifty-foot lot, which slid sharp- 
ly down from just beyond the narrow terrace had been forced into Chub 
Michelson’s back yard. There in the early evening, three red Lilos 
around the new pool had already turned a brackish color. Only the 
Mediterranean Blue paint of the small tank itself showed bright still, 
reflecting the quiet water, now that no one swam. It crouched defying 
gravity against the hillside, a thirty-foot long trough which jutted out 
to hide the rest of the yard. 

Beyond the cliff made by the pool I could hear a woman’s voice. She 
must have been telling a story, for as the voice stopped, there were 
screams of laughter which as suddenly cut off. A thin rope of smoke 
floated up against the familiar black pines of Turkey Ridge. That was 
all I could see. The summer air was so still the smoke had no current to 
ride, but rose straight. There was a single laugh, the high whinny of a 
woman, which started them all laughing again. The story had been a 
hit. Chub’s crowd had loved it. 

Sue Ann must have sensed my twinge of stage fright at plunging into 
that solidity of concrete, strangers, and pines, for she seemed to shy a 
little as an animal will when it catches the current of a nervous hand. 
Then she said, understanding: 

“Tll get mamma.” She loped to the outer edge of the pool. Standing 
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against the sky and trees she seemed poised to fly; her thin legs almost 
promised to move double-jointed like a bird's. 

“Mamma!” She used a special whine for the word. 

Somewhere below a voice called, “Whut?” 

“Come up here.” 

“Whudya want?” 

“There's somebeidy.” The girl waited, not wanting to admit she didn’t 
know my name. 

“Well tell ‘em to come on down.” At first it had seemed too low but 
now it was clearly a woman’s voice, partly jovial, but edged with im- 
patience. 

I followed Sue Ann to the pool edge, and saw the party. There were 
only six of them. They were on a level scrap of lawn cut off by Turkey 
Creek, twenty feet below me down a long, steep grade. Surrounded by 
the high pines, and with the creek humming a little even in July, it 
seemed as if some great dream of bottom land had shrunk to Chub 
Michelson’s size. He dominated it in light jeans, rolled nearly to his 
knees; he was bare footed and naked to the waist, bent over, violently 
cranking the fan of a charcoal burner on wheels, At one side of the tiny 
lawn he had built a brick outdoor oven; it still looked raw, unweath- 
ered, out-of-place in the pines. But although the smoke I had seen came 
from it, Chub was fussing with the charcoal burner as a newer way to 
sweat out the time of his life. 

A woman the color of brown rust from the sun was unwinding herself 
from a chair, and now stalked toward the giant, home made steps that 
led down from the upper terrace. She was wraith-thin, dressed in a red, 
ruffed play suit, a twin to Sue Ann’s, but with a yellow shirt over it, 
knotted between her small, low breasts; she had a smoker’s hollow chest. 

The others didn’t move in the grass, but filled the little bottom like 
boulders. They kept up a traffic-hum of talk I couldn't quite hear. 

Chub’s wife and I met half way down the steps. Now that she was 
nearer, only her huge brass ear rings made flicks of brightness for her 
tired face. She had deep-sunk dark-brown mountain eyes. They used to 
say the girls did it with jimson weed—but it’s caused by a tobacco stain, 
all the way to the genes by now. Her eyes didn’t make her look sad, 
exactly, just fed-up and over-cranked, like the charcoal burner would 
be in time. 

“I know you don’t remember me.” With her it was a statement. I liked 
that better. She put out a long hand, her nails bitten to the quick, so 
that the nearly maroon polish was wider than it was long. 
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Chub looked up then, and waved, as if I had just come into sight down 
a long, long road. 

“Welcome to our city!” he yelled. It split the still twilight and made 
the other figures move in the grass. “Bring her on down, Marion. Give 
the girl a drink.” 

“Of course I remember you, Marion,” I said, a coward. 

“I sat behind you in Miss Hannah's geometry class.” She turned her 
back as she told me, not believing me, not caring. 

I did remember. She had worn a rayon Sunday dress to school, week 
after week, looking as ludicrous as a glass bead in the dirt, as thin as 
a weed. How could I have known about her, then? I’ve never had to 
wear a Sunday dress to school in my life. 

“Come on, you two!” Chub yelled again. 

“Oh for God's sake,” she said to herself. “Ill get you a drink,” she 
told me over her shoulder, quietly. 

Up above me on top of the swimming tank, another young girl had 
appeared, and now stood beside Sue Ann. 

“Mamma!” Sue Ann yelled again. 

Marion turned. “How many times have I told you not to teeter up 
there? You'll break your fool neck. We had to have a pool.” She sighed. 

“Is dinner ready yet?” Sue Ann ignored her, and didn’t move. 

“Come on down, honey.” Chub called to her. 

We had arrived in the grass saucer. 

“Hi, honey. Long time no see,” somebody said at my feet. I knew him. 
He had been a fine-boned talented boy, called Freddie Pierce. Freddie 
had gained a lot of weight, which had hidden the fine bones, the sensi- 
tive face. 

“We two used to practically be the Slingsby Junior paper,” he ex- 
plained to the rest. 

“I can’t fool with any of that stuff now,” he told me, after I had re- 
membered his wife, Tootsie, and the other couple in the grass. “Those 
were the days. If I didn’t have a living to earn chasing ambulances. . .” 

“Don’t let him fool you,” Chub called over the sizzling steaks. “He’s 
a big boy in the state machine.” 

Freddie grinned, shyly. 

“It’s the best time of your life, kid,” he told Sue Ann. 

Sue Ann and her best friend had reached that time of growing up, so 
vulnerable and so curious, when it is easier to trust strangers, hoping 
for ideal contact, the precursor of romantic love; realizing the merciless 
quality in the too familiar. They squatted beside me all evening until 
Marion ran them off to bed. 
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Sue Ann asked, too loudly, “Have you honestly been to Paris?” But 
Tootsie Pierce heard her and called across the grass, “What the hell? 
Canona’s good enough for us common folks.” 

After that the three of us kept our voices low. Chub’s wonderful, cere- 
monial steaks were eaten, there was a smell of coffee in the night air. 
Sue Ann and Betty huddled yearning, whispering questions in the early 
darkness. Betty, a fully developed square girl, already had the germ of 
acquiescence. She asked less, hugged her solid knees, and exuded the 
animal security of a girl whose first sensation of the power of private 
property takes place below her waist. From time to time she giggled at 
Sue Ann. 

“She’s a funny little duck,” she confided in me. “She’s practically 
crazy, this with almost motherly admiration. 

“Do models honestly have waists as little as mine?” was the question 
Sue Ann had asked, putting her two white hands around her now black 
waist and squeezing until they touched, holding her breath. 

Across the clearing, Chub and Freddie’s wife Tootsie lounged close 
together on a white bench. Chub had brought his guitar down after 
dinner and now sat playing it. Behind the low, thin music I could hear 
an owl hoot and the crickets cry. From time to time I could see his teeth, 
and the flutter of his hand on the guitar strings. As I got used to watch- 
ing in the darkness I could see that Tootsie was drunk enough to let her 
body sag beside him. Chub moved his leg closer to hers, then suddenly 
got up and pulled at his jeans. 

Marion seemed to have receded into her deck chair and I thought, or 
hoped, her eyes were closed. I could see Tootsie’s white hand crawl 
over the jeans as Chub sat down again. He stopped playing and his arm 
crossed hers as formally as if they were skating. They were still singing 
Melancholy Baby. 

The stopping of the guitar had made Marion open her eyes. 

“You kids go on up to bed,” she said to the girls. The hands un- 
crossed. 

“I've got to go to the little girls’ room,” Tootsie said. 

“Boy! Me too,” Chub told us all. 

The girls were up on their knees, beginning to obey Marion, though 
Sue Ann was saying, “Aw, mamma!” by habit, without passion. 

Both girls raced up the steps. 

“T'll go up too,” I said, apologizing, and went after them in a panic. 
I had seen that the bathroom was just next to Sue Ann’s bedroom. 

But the tension had fizzled. Everybody was moving. 

“Hey! I forgot to turn on the lights,” Chub was saying behind me. 
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The children called out to me as I passed their room. I went in and 
closed the door behind me. Sue Ann, undressing by the window, stam- 
peded into the dark of a corner as a floodlight went on outside and 
dimly lit the bedroom. 

“I wish they wouldn't go swimming again,” she pouted. 

“We can stay awake all night,” Betty told her, sure of herself. 

“You know what?” Sue Ann said from under her pajama-top. 

“You tell everything. Honestly.” Betty sulked. 

“Oh it’s all right.” Sue Ann smoothed the top down over as yet only 
hopeful little buds. “Well it is all right. We're going in skinny!” 

“After everybody’s in bed,” even Betty sounded ecstatic. They sat side 
by side on the bed, excited. 

“You won't tell anybody?” 

“Oh lord no.” I said. “One time. . .” 

Outside the closed door Tootsie Pierce’s voice rose to a scream. “You 
always think the worst of people.” 

Marion’s voice was an urgent low whisper. 

The girls were completely still. 

I left them lying in the near dark, where lateness and the wish to sleep 
had smoothed Sue Ann’s awkwardness, and she lay protected in the 
night letting the air from the pines caress her. She was stretched out as 
far as her toes would reach, whispering with Betty. 

Chub passed by the window outside and called in, “ "Night, honey.” 

“Night, daddy,” she answered. As I went back down the hall, I could 
hear those light, sexless giggles fading behind me. 

Marion and Tootsie must have been changing when we heard them. 
Now Tootsie sat, dripping with water, gently splashing her feet in the 
pool. She wore a white elastic bathing suit which made her bulge at the 
armpits, and yellowed her soft arms. The floodlight cast her shadow 
across the plunging water where Freddie kept trying to do a somersault. 
She looked younger, more delicate, as if for a sobering moment she was 
letting the girl she had cnce been come back and enjoy the swimming. 

Marion, across the pool, was poised where Sue Ann had been told not 
to stand. Now she had only to trip to plunge heavy into the blackness 
below the pool. In the electric light her back seemed hard, burnt almost 
black as it was against her red Bikini. Where Sue Ann’s inner legs had 
curved gently apart, Marion's made a sharp, shrunken line to her knees. 
She stood, lost from the others, her head jutted forward, her arms drawn 
in as if she were cold or protecting her weak chest, staring out through 
the black trees. 
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Chub had not begun to swim, but he had changed. He had his guitar 
again, and now played and sang from the record he had bought. “Heap 
big smoke but no fi-ere,” he sang, and chuckled where the recorded voice 
had chuckled the sad innuendo about the Indian. He had obviously put 
in quite a lot of practice in the few days since I had first met him. The 
couple I still didn’t know jiggled appreciatively in front of him, laugh- 
ing at the right time. Chub liked being appreciated. He sang it again. 
Marion never turned. Only her elbow jerked once when he began the 
second time. 

He switched without stopping playing into Ain't We Got Fun?P, but 
neither he nor the couple could remember all the words. They hummed, 
then yelled the title when the music asked for it. At the end of the song 
he put the guitar down and stood up. On the fly of his white shorts there 
was printed in red NOT TO BE OPENED TIL XMAS. He dived into 
the pool so hard he splashed the picture window of the dining-room. 
Water fell down it like tears. 

He came up under Tootsie’s feet and brought her screaming into the 
water. 

I found myself running along the narrow rim of the pool, my skirt 
soaked, to stand close to Marion. 

“Well, aren't you going in?” she asked me, looking at me as vacantly 
as she had looked at the trees. 

“My suit was wet,” I explained. “I’ve been. . .” 

“Our little old horse-trough isn’t good enough. Nothing around here 
. .. oh you been places, haven't you? Been places and seen things. Let 
me tell you .. .” She suddenly turned on me with such violence that I 
felt cold with the awareness of falling and stepped back on to the safety 
of the terrace. I hadn't realized before that she was drunk. Now she 
came after me, raging quietly with the same dead murmur she had used 
with Tootsie. 

“Come back here with a lot of big ideas. What's the matter with you 
anyway? What’s wrong with us? Let me tell you if you talk a lot of 
immoral stuff to my daughter .. .” 

I wanted to laugh or run—mostly run. “She was just asking me about 
New York, for God’s sake. She wanted to know how your stomach felt 
in an express elevator. That was about as physical as we got,” I told her, 
still backing away from her. 

“She can stay here and like it, see.” Marion went on as soon as she 
heard my voice stop. “It’s a damn sight better’n anything I ever had. 
Look at all we done!” She waved her thin arm. Her anger was gone, 
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forgotten. “Christ you think it didn’t take any work.” 

“I'm sure it took a lot of work,” I said. 

“You're damn right it took a lot of work.” She seemed satisfied. 

Chub had pulled himself out of the pool and sat, pouring with water, 
in a puddle at our feet. “Come on in, honey,” he said to Marion. 

“Damn you, Arthur, you know I can’t swim.” Her vehemence returned, 
as if that had been the matter all along, and she turned and stumbled 
into the kitchen, out of sight. 

“How you like our little place?” Chub squinted up, the floodlight in 
his eyes. 

I said ‘fine’ and was just going to say I had to go, when we heard a 
car start, heard the gears scream, listened together as it raced down 
Turkey Ridge, its lights flitting through the pines. 

“Oh my God, she'll kill her fool self one of these nights!” Chub heaved 
himself up, worried, then shrugged, knowing he was helpless. 

“Chub, I’ve got to go.” I started to say my piece. 

“Aw, honey,” he moaned. “Please don’t go yet. You hardly been here 
at all! Stick around,” he tried to persuade. “You know what those crazy 
kids are up to? They’re gonna go in skinny! Hey, Freddie!” He prepared 
to dive. I stepped back. “You stick around.” He dived, and water again 
splashed the picture-window. 

I knew I was going to stay. For some reason I wanted to try to per- 
suade him to let the children alone, to let them pass through his terrible 
little hot-pants, kodachrome, fancy-fly, installment luxury world like 
strangers; with the privilege of strangers to remain unmaimed, uniniti- 
ated, fly-by-night. But as I looked at that son-of-a-bitch plowing in four 
strokes the length of his chlorinated concrete tomb, I knew the children 
didn’t have a chance and that I didn’t have a chance to escape the tribal 
scarring. I also knew that I was tight. So I crept back into the darkness 
beyond the pool, and sat until I was free of contact with the figures in 
front of me. They faded into strangers again, then into figures like huge 
night-bugs, cavorting in the floodlight, beating up a good time. 


The rest of the evening comes back in patches—patches of light, of 
darkness. A little later we were in the living room. The third couple had 
left to take their baby sitter home. I was watching the mallards fly by 
the light of a lamp, and trying to persuade Chub, whom I didn’t dare 
look at, not to play a joke on the girls. 

Marion came back and walked with drunken dignity through the liv- 
ing room without speaking to a soul. She looked ludicrous, still in her 
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Bikini. It made Chub’s voice louder than ever; he exuded humiliation. 

Then he quieted down, and interrupted Freddie, who was having a 
whispered quarrel with Tootsie, and told him in a dramatic whisper 
that I was trying to crab their joke. 

“She always did take everything too seriously,” Freddie said. They 
agreed as coolly as if they were discussing one of the china ducks. 

“Let me tell you, you gotta be tough to stick around this man’s town,” 
Chub told Freddie. 

“Yeah, boy,” Freddie agreed. 

“Boy!” Chub told him. 

“You sure have to learn,” Freddie told me gravely. 

“You gotta know all the answers around here.” 

They were drifting into those private, formal phrases that old friends 
use when they are no longer making contact. They both had something 
more important on their minds. 

They began to prepare, a little later, as carefully as if they were going 
hunting. I could see from the preparations why women aren't good at 
the sport. Tootsie was willing, even eager, to join in, but she made a 
little too much noise; her gestures were too wide. She had no capacity 
for silent waiting. 

Chub, in the new game, seemed to have lost interest in her. In fact, 
after they had gone through an elaborate rigamarole of saying “good- 
bye”, slamming the car door, racing the engine, and then had sneaked 
back into the darkened living room, she made such a pantomime of 
crouching on the squeaking sofa, that he told her to shut up. 

I was glad the lights were out. We had all gotten to the stage of re- 
minding each other of everything we hated. 


~ The house became dead still. I could hear the tinkle of ice from time 
to time as someone picked up a drink. That was all. 

A late moon had risen over the trees. Through the picture window 
the pines of Turkey Ridge seemed wild again, while the new develop- 
ment slept. I could just see Chub, crouched beside the light switch. 

We waited, Tootsie yawned, once. 

How the children crept by through the kitchen without any of us 
hearing, I still don’t know. But, suddenly, there they were by the pool, 
without a stitch, white in the moonlight. Betty's more mature back 
seemed already as squat as it would ever be, but Sue Ann stretched up 
into the trees, secure in the night air as she had been in her own bed. 


Chub turned on the flood light. 
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The hunters were running, laughing and crowding at the terrace 
door. 

I heard one of the men yell, “Gotcha!” 

I saw nothing more, but heard the girls splash into the pool. Sue Ann 
screamed. 

“You lousy old bastard. Lousy old bastard!” She went on screaming 
in a thin, ugly voice. 

Chub yelled, “Shut that up! Now you just shut up that kind of thing. 
It's just a joke. Can't you even take a joke?” 

“For God's sake go on in the house,” Tootsie called. She stood just 
outside the window with two towels in her hand. 

“All right,” I heard her go on, “that'll be about enough out of you, 
young lady.” She was wrapping one of them in a towel. I couldn't see 
which one. 

Tootsie and Freddie came into the living room a few minutes later. 
They looked embarrassed. “Time to go home,” Freddie explained. They 
went out trying to say goodnight. 

I waited, and when Chub didn’t come back I went to the kitchen. He 
was there, leaning over the sink where dirty dishes were balanced in a 
crooked tower and beer cans and cigarette butts swam in a pool of 
water somebody had forgotten to let out of the sink. He was taking 
a straight drink. He looked so lonesome I wanted to slap him. 

“Jesus,” he told me. “All I meant was a little fun. A guy can’t do any- 
thing any more. After I built all this—practically single-handed. Dammit, 
I wanted you to like our little place.” He waved toward the window. 
Outside the floodlight still lit the empty, smooth pool. 

“It'll take me ten years to pay for that damned thing, honey. I thought 
everybody was going to enjoy it.” 

He was quiet for a minute, leaning against the sink, his fingers tap- 
ping a bobbing beer can he didn’t notice. When he spoke again he 
sounded worn out. 

“What the hell’s the matter with everybody anyway?” 

I left him alone in the kitchen, isolated, with the dirty dishes for com- 
pany. I couldn't resist knocking on Sue Ann's door and opening it a 
crack to say goodnight. Both of the girls lay huddled up, shrunk as if 
they were cold, under the summer blanket. Neither one of them an- 
swered me, but I knew they still lay awake, aware of another enemy, 
standing for a minute in the doorway. 
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BOTTLE FOUND ON THE BEACH AT CARMEL 


Evan S. Connell, Jr. 


There was a platform in the middle of the court and on this platform 
was Damiens, his body bound with iron rings. First, his right hand 
was placed in a sulphurous fire. He let loose a fearful scream. They 
attacked him next with glowing tongs and tore away strips of flesh, 
molten lead and bubbling oil being poured into the wounds. 

Four horses were not enough to draw him apart, though they were 
whipped and spurred. Two more horses were affixed to the chains. 
In this way his left leg was torn off and everyone cheered. 

The next limb to be torn off . .. 


Has my brother everything he needs? 


Pater noster, qui es in celis: sanctificetur nomen tuum. 
Adveniat regnum tuum. Fiat voluntas. . . 





In the land of the Tepehuane, on the floor of a canyon, 
somewhere in the Sierra Madre, are three things: 
the white ruins of an hacienda, 
a grove of orange trees, 
a silver mine. | 
This mine is called El Naranjal, after the orange grove, and through 
two centuries men have been searching for it because if a man can 
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find it he will be rich for the rest of his life. His children, too, will be 
rich, and their children after them. Once in a while, down a certain 
river whose origins are lost among the peaks of the Sierra Madre, an 
orange comes floating. Whenever this happens men look to the 
mountains and begin to dream, for they know that this orange has 
come from the grove where the great mine is; at night, then, do they 
lie awake beside their drowsy wives thinking of the bright morning 
when they shall enter into these mountains to find El Naranjal. 


One heart, one way. 


There is a day of the year when the eels must go down 
to the Sargasso Sea. 


I am charged with excitement! My vision extends! 
There is no one on earth who can stop me. 

Although I am not at ease in this world, there is no one 
who can stop me. 


I met a man who said to me that he was on the road to Cérdoba, 
but he said to me, with a shrug, that he would never reach Cérdoba. 
I asked him why, and he said to me that Death was watching him. 
Death was looking down on him from the towers of Cérdoba. 


Whenever the barrel is turned the crystals tumble. 


The first Ch'in Divine August One found, to his satisfaction and to 
his dismay, that he had conquered every civilized land, for he believed 
that beyond the borders of his empire nothing existed but howling 
winds and barren wastes; at this same time Alexander had overrun 
the western world. And so it was that two men, not knowing of the 
existence of each other, shared a common delusion. 


We are 8 Goths and 22 Norwegians 
on a journey of exploration 

From Vinland around the west. 

By a lake with 2 skerries 

one day's travel north from 

this stone we made camp. One day 
we fished. We came home and 

there were ten of our men red 

with blood and dead. Ave Virgo Maria. 
Save us from evil. We have ten men 
by the sea to protect our ships 














14 days travel from this island. 
In the year of our Lord 
1862 


In the sky over Brittany a blazing thing like a globe was seen. 

In size it was immense, and on its beams hung a ball of fire like the 
breath of a dragon, out of which proceeded two rays, and one ray 
stretched beyond France, and the other reached to Ireland. 


It is well known that in Mare Tenebrosum sea creatures with fins 
heavier than bronze disport themselves, while the waters of the 
equator spout upwards in black jets. There no caravel is safe. 


Come closer to me! Bend down. Here, listen, lay your hand on my 
heart. I am not well, you say! I have seen the sea creatures and have 


sailed beyond the black jets. What do you know of me? 


In the state of Sonora among the water jars and the machetes I went 
looking. I found an old phonograph with a flared horn, and a man 
with a palm leaf sombrero stood nearby cleaving pineapple and 
chewing on a strip of sugar cane. There was a woman there, also, a 
short woman with strangely blue eyes; she was wearing a loose, 
shapeless, square-necked blouse and the velveteen skirt of a Navajo. 
She was carrying a young turkey and she was on her way somewhere. 
I did not ask where. The turkey hung head down from her slender 
yellow hand and its head kept turning from side to side like 
Damiens in the public square. 


Murder is born of fear and hatred, of anxiety and desperation and 
frustration, of jealousy and greed, of humiliation and spite and 
repression and resentment. Of these things, which are all within the 
compass of Mankind, and of more than these, has not love been born? 


Pater noster, qui es in czlis... 


There be many shapes of mystery, 
And many things God makes to be, 
Past hope or fear. 


She is dead, the flower of April, 

She is dead, the flower of May, 

She is gone, she is dead, she who reigned in the royal palace of 
Madrid. Donde vas, Rey Alfonsito? 

Where goest thou so sadly? 
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The eels are leaving, turning, gliding, seeking they know not what. 
I must go with them. Come with me, or stay. 


Direct us, O God! We must find the way, or we are lost. 


In Georgia there is red sumac, and wild ginger growing 
at the foot of large trees, apple orchards in the hills, 
wild strawberry, 

air piquant with turpentine dripping steadily from gashed pines, 
towhee, catbird, 

and woodpecker, 

quail and dove and ruffed grouse, 

and the highland moccasin not asleep among the rocks. 
There are fossils of sharks teeth, the black widow spider, 
deep-gullied clay hills, 

corn and tobacco 

and cotton and peanuts, 

peaches, pecans, yams, 

scrub cattle. 

I looked for her there, but she was not there either. 

No one knew where she had gone. 


I found strings of red pepper drying against brown adobe walls, 
mariposas in the foothills, 

organ pipe and saguaro cactus fifty feet high, 

ironwood and mesquite 

in the convex state of Arizona, 

and Mexican jaguar in the southern mountains, ocelot and bobcat, 
black-tailed jackrabbits bounding high above the desert brush, 
mounds of kangaroo rats in the desert shade, 

a wandering tortoise, and lizards running desperately 

on hind legs, 

and square, hand-made pottery. 

In the waterless hills I heard the mourning dove, 

saw horned toads and centipedes, lava flows and volcanic necks 
like blood and bones of extinct monsters in Arizona. 

She was not there. 


Someone has touched me with the irregular and intimate quality 
of the human hand—I am dizzy and need to lie down. 
Applicentur hirudines tres. Let three leeches be applied. 








Black diamonds of Hindustan, 

Figured silks of Lahore, 

Flame of Fusi-Yama. 

Someone has touched me, I say! Are you listening? 


They built a long bronze platform and on this they laid out 

an embossed map of the empire, showing each palace, ministry, 
village, and hamlet, 

all in miniature. 

Each river and tributary was made of mercury, and the sea also, 
and the tributaries flowed into the rivers, 

and the rivers flowed into the sea. 

The vault they painted to represent the firmament. 

And they lighted the tomb with golden tanks filled with fish oil, 
and then they laid him in his sarcophagus and carried him in, 
he who was master of the world. 

But in a little while a ragged thief located the entrance, 

and came in, and tore off the lid of the sarcophagus, 

and the wrappings, 

and pulled the rings from his fingers 

and the emeralds from his eyes, 

he who was master of the world. 


Nunc lento sonitu dicunt, 

morieris. 

Now this bell tolling softly for another, says to me, 
Thou must die... 


We were walking beside the Mississippi one rainy afternoon 
when he nodded and continued, “I have this to suggest: 
Build it so your sons may say, ‘My father created this.’” 


Remote and untouchable the little girl danced on the bank of 
the river, danced, all unknowing, the eternal promise of 
womankind, 

they who are soft as boiled rice 

and firm as lemons in the spring, 

She noticed me, and frowned, and went on dancing. 


She listened to him while slowly buttoning her gloves. 
Her short, thick forearms aroused him, but he was sick and 
thought he was going to die, so he asked only if she would 
bring him a glass of water. And when she had done this he 
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looked at the water swaying in the glass as she held it 
out to him in total silence, the water in her gloved hand, 


and he believed he felt the earth revolve. 


Now it seems I am standing in the twilight beside a window 

in a large home not far from the sea, although I do not know 
what sea. Or is it a river? The others, I know, are at dinner, 
and I will join them very soon, but at this instant I am 

holding in my left hand a photograph of my long dead father. 
I did not even know I had such a picture. At the time it was 
taken he was exactly the age I am now, and he wears, like me, 
a small mustache curled up at the ends; indeed we look like 
twin brothers who comb their hair differently in order that 
people may distinguish them. He smiles a little more than I. 
He is the extroverted one. I will place his picture once more in 
my suitcase; I will join the others for dinner and say nothing of this. 
To think deeply right now would terrify me. 


I hear someone coughing—terrible sick coughs—a sound 
like reeds being torn. 

It is a woman, I think. I rush inside and gaze around. 
There she is! Gripping her breasts as she leans forward, 
coughing again and again. 


He was on a streetcar in the city of New Orleans. We did not 
get along well together. I did not care for his smile, not that or 
the delicate stare. We talked and we parted company, and I was 
never there again. He was a poet, they say, and here is something he 
wrote that afternoon: 
Forth issue then in copious golden jets, 
Sparkles from the wheel—Diffusing, dropping, sideways— 
darting, in tiny showers of gold, Sparkles from the wheel. 
I do not much care for it. 


Now there was a young farmer with a red, scorched face and clumsy 
feet who discovered—one morning while the mist lay heavily on 

the fields—lying in a furrow, a feather from Pegasus! 

Without a word he put the feather in his hat and abandoned the 
world for the dream. 


Like the useless stick of a skyrocket fallen among weeds, 
so is my glory gone. I moulder among the weeds. I am rotting away. 
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No one looks for me, the land tilts, it sinks, are you watching? 

The sea rises above the carousel. Do you see the horses beneath the 
water? There is seaweed on the wooden saddles; 

there are barnacles on the wooden manes. 

Tell me, where is Frederick Barbarossa? 


The barrel turns, the crystals tumble and cluster. 
Another flake has fallen through the years. 


Mumphazard was hanged for saying nothing. 


At first it was a young man, then it was a young woman. 

But this was not unusual, because here was a time and here was a 
country filled with great anxiety, and men and women were not sure 
what they were. Men went to supper with une another and looked 
into each other's eyes; women cropped their hair and wore male 
clothing and argued vociferously with masculine gestures. Space 
surrounded them, and shone through them, dissolving them in 


the light of another world. 


Ay, Estevan! 

Ay, Estevan! 

Ay, thou black Moor! 

Where lies this fabled city? 

I, 

Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, 

Am come to claim thee with all thy riches 

In the name of His Excellence, 

Nufio de Guzman, Viceroy of New Spain. 
Mother of Christ, where does this desert end? 
Ay, Mother of Christ... 


A notch appeared in the perimeter of the sun, the crown of the 
Prophet, and they paused in dismay, shading their eyes, waiting, 
and it seemed the wind was rising and they heard the sound of 

a great river, while around them the sand lay pallid. But the moon 
does not waver, the red crown furiously burns in the violet sky. 

Stars obtain! A planet glows in the west, there is a scuttling in the 
dust-blown gravel. Behold!—the ageless crescent emerging. 
Vindication. How evenly the stars disappear, the planet dims, is gone. 
The brief shadows of Berber horsemen darken each instant. 


Recently, in the Mimbres mountains, a sheepherder who sat down 
to rest in the shade of a cottonwood tree saw, protruding from 
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the roots, a length of rusty metal; he dug it out and found it was 

the hilt of a sword. Beyond the basket hilt extended an arabesque 
inlaid in gold, and the blade was of Toledo steel. What he did with 

the sword I do not know. Perhaps he sold it. But it had lain beneath this 
cottonwood tree since the year El Dorado passed that way. 


Now I do not know if the man I met is still on the road 
to Cérdoba, or if he has reached there, nor do I care. 
He has his life. I have mine. 


Sometimes a man, with an orange in his hand, believes he 
has found the treasure. 


I can endure the heat in my heart no longer. I am dizzy. I am ill. 


Erasmus was ill, or thought he was, and so he sent for Paracelsus, 
who wrote out for Erasmus an orthodox consilium. To it Erasmus 
replied with much ceremony, complimenting the alchemist on the 
diagnosis, but seeing fit to add: “At present I have no time for a cure, 
indeed I have no time either to be sick or to die, 

for I am engaged in exacting studies.” 


Now Paracelsus was a curious man. And he had a curious name: 
Philippus Theophrastus Aureolus Bombastus ab Hohenheim. 

There have been better men and there have been worse. Some say 
he was Faustus. Whether this is true, no one knows, but in those 

days Isaac Newton believed that in Bohemia it was possible to 
transmute iron into copper. At any rate, when Theophrastus had 
finished working in the Venetian mercury mines of Dalmatia he 
returned to his father’s house, bringing with him the drug laudanum 
and an enormous sword; from this sword he was never parted for 

the rest of his life, not even in sleep. Now the black hellebore 
blossoms in winter, and it was Paracelsus who introduced this plant 
into pharmacy; he recommended it to persons fifty years of age and 
over, and, as it turned out, the dose he prescribed is the correct dosage 
to alleviate arteriosclerosis. Paracelsus, however, cautioned that 
hellebore should be gathered only under conditions of a full moon. 
Near the end of his life someone heard him mutter: 

“I have traveled throughout the land and was a pilgrim all my life, 
alone, and a stranger feeling alien. Then Thou hast made grow in me 
Thine art under the breath of the terrible storm in me.” And this is why 











the name of Theophrastus of Hohenheim comes down to mankind 
through the centurie:. 


Fiat lux. 


At the moment of death Azrael arrives to separate the soul 
from the body. 


And though it is known to touch every man, tragedy will be recreated 
only by he whose imagination is born of the sense of mass and 
weight of human suffering, and who, in despite of himself, cannot 


but purify himself in the unending struggle against his destiny. 


It is said that Voltaire protested the Lisbon earthquake in 

the year 1755. 

For what reason? 

The ancient Gauls who unleashed their arrows against the sky 

were no less indignant than Voltaire. 

Does anyone not perceive that men of surpassing mental energy 
are apt to become enraged by trivial incidents and by catastrophe? 


Truly I am lost. Truly. 
Pater noster, qui es in czlis: sanctificetur nomen tuum. 
Adveniat regnum tuum. 


Bjarni Herjulfson, having resolved to spend the winter with his 
father who was in Greenland, set sail from Iceland, but a storm came 
up and blew him southward and westward—he did not know how 
long. When the storm was over he raised his sail again and bore 
northward along a foreign coast. This was the coast of New England, 
but Herjulfson did not land there because he had resolved to spend 
the winter with his father. It was a severe winter: 986 A.D. 


Five hundred years after this man refused to discover America the 
wine-dresser of Belvedere caught a peculiar lizard which he 
presented to Leonardo da Vinci who made two tiny wings from the 
skin of other lizards—filling them with mercury so that they moved 
and trembled when the lizard walked. And he made for his pet a 
little beard, and some horns, and he tamed it and he put it in a box, 
and it pleased him to terrify his friends by showing them this 
grotesque, half-dead creation. 


On a plaque somewhere, some evening, you will come across this 
inscription: 


Is nothing there? 
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At times, so said Azeddin El] Mocadecci, 

we look to the end of the tale that there should be 
marriage feasts, 

and find only, as it were, black marigolds 

and silence. 


All that remained of her nocturnal visit 
were these: 

a few petals from the camellias she brought, 
an opened brooch, 

an anklet on the carpet 

near the veil I had so violently torn away. 


Serene with Time’s indifference to men a scarred face 
stares, astonished, at the dawn. 

I lift a voice made lyrical with pain 

and terror of a thing about to be. 

Who knows the crumbling summit where I lie alone? 


She has heard such words as common kings have used, 
and in their hearing found my love less rich than legendary hearts. 
This was long ago. 

I go the way of all the earth: 
be thou strong, therefore, 

and show thyself a man. 

Nor do now as thou wilt; 
indulge not thine own desire, 
for it seeks what shall ruin thee. 


Yet thou wilt remember my warning, 
repentant too late. 


Ah! I am ill. Someone has touched me... touched me 
with a human hand and I shall live no more. 

Listen! 

I tell you this: 


A path is there where no man seeks. 


A wind is rising and the rivers flow. 


Cede Deo 
Submit to Providence 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


WENDELL BERRY (page 94) 
lives in Mill Valley, California. A 
recent holder of a creative writ- 
ing fellowship at Stanford, he is 
now at work on a novel. 


SAM BRADLEY (page 70) is a 


Pennsylvania poet. 


CHRISTOPHER CAIN (page 
53) is a New Yorker. This is his 
first publication. 


BILL CASEY (page 71) is 29, a 
native Texan. His novel A 
Shroud for a Journey will be pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin early 
in 1960. 


EVAN S. CONNELL, JR. (page 
135) is 35, the author of The 
Anatomy Lesson and Mrs. 
Bridge. Of “Notes from a Bottle 
Found on the Beach at Carmel” 
he says: “It has, for me, a curious 
fascination. I look on it as I 
would look on someone dancing 
a queer and private dance, think- 
ing himself unobserved . . . Truly 
I don’t know what it is.” 


JAMES TRAMMELL COX 
(page 79) is a former editor of 
Western Review. He has pub- 
lished fiction and criticism in 
various magazines. 


KENNETH O. HANSON (page 
32) teaches at Reed College in 
Portland, Oregon. His most re- 
cent publication was in Sewanee 
Review. 

LILLIAN HELLMAN (page 
151) is the author of many plays 
and RICHARD G. STERN, who 
teaches at the University of Chi- 
cago, have published fiction and 
criticism in many magazines. 
JUDSON JEROME (page 93) 
is an editor of Antioch Review. 
His poetry has appeared in many 


magazines. (Continued on page 153) 














The finest work of fiction 
about Hollywood since 
The Last Tycoon, by a 
brilliant new talent 


GAVIN LAMBERT 


himself a screen writer, creates an 
unforgettable picture of a fabulous 
world in “the most truthful stories 
about the film-world and its sub- 
urbia I have ever read. .. . How I 
wish I had written this book.” 


—CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 


$3.50 
THE 


Slide Area 


A new approach to myth that 
reveals the spiritual unity 
of mankind 


JOSEPH CAMPELL's 


wide-ranging work, using the most 
recent methods of archaeology, 
anthropology, and _ psychology, 
gives us the exciting story of the 
spirit’s upward struggle from the 
dark abyss of primitivism. $6.00 


The Masks 
of God 


Primitive Mythology 


The Viking Press, New York 22, N.Y.— 
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CONTRIBUTORS—Continued 
MAXINE W. KUMIN (page 
17) lives in Newton, Massachu- 
setts. 

DENISE LEVERTOV (page 
76) was born in Essex, England. 
She now lives in New York. She 
has published several books of 
poetry including Here and Now 
(1957) and Overland to the 
Islands (1958). 

TOM MCAFEE (page 19) is a 
native of Alabama. He has pub- 
lished poetry and fiction in Es- 
quire, Perspective, Prairie 
Schooner, Western Review, etc. 
He is 31. 

BINK NOLL (page 154) lives in 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 
MARY LEE SETTLE (page 
121) was born in Charleston, 
West Virginia where she still 
lives. She has done writer's work 
of all kinds and, now, she is en- 
gaged in a monumental series of 
historical novels to be called O 
Beulah Land. The first volume 
with that title was published by 
Viking in 1956. She is the author 
of The Love Eaters and Kiss of 
Kin. 

ROBERT S. SWARD (page 
112) teaches at Connecticut Col- 
lege. He has published a book of 
poems, Advertisements. 
MILDRED TOLBERT (page 
33) is from Texas though she 
lives, now, in Ranchos de Taos, 
New Mexico. 

BETH VAN HOESEN (page 
145) is 33, a native of Idaho, 
and a graduate of Stanford. She 
has exhibited in many national 
print shows including the Li- 
brary of Congress, The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, and the San 
Francisco Museum. She has won 
many awards; she has had four 
one-man shows in California. 
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A novel by CLAY PUTMAN 
Faculty, San Francisco State College 


Wi; do you do with the only 
self you have? — how much do 
you owe to the world and how much 
to yourself? That is the theme of 
this bold new novel spanning three 
generations and two continents. A 
remarkable achievement by an au- 
thentic new voice in American fiction. 
$4.95, now at your bookstore = 
McGRAW-HILL 
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Bink Noll 


FOR THE COCK ROACH 


O bug, it is some century 

That writes its poems to thee. 

Fled are the romantic beasties. 

It's you who arrive in groceries 

A sudden fright of brown 

Faster than most women. 

You behind the stove orthopteric, 
Most primitive winged insect 

In a kitchen glaringly electric, 

O, an age of you once made populate 
A Cambrian earth sluggish and flat 
With wide streams into which sunk 
Millenium after millenium 

Gigantic ferns and extinct palms. 
And not even ears to remember, 
Only your generalized structure 
Running imperially across the muds. 
You shifted in your leathery integument 
Quicker than natural law makes obsolete— 
Evolved cosmopolitan and hated. 
Face to face we match our instincts. 
On avenues of flight I sprinkle borax 
To get you in your antique thorax. 











THE MAN 
BEHIND 
THE OPERA 


“This Is Opera’ 
on KSFR 
and this is Bill Agee 
geste the man behind it. 
Each Sunday evening 
at 8:00, annotator Agee 
presents a complete 
opera with the world’s 












foremost soloists. 
KSFR 94.9 FM 
San Francisco 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO JOURNAL OF NEW WRITING, ART AND IDEAS 





STILL AVAILABLE 


at your bookstore or by subscription 





“One of the finest things yet to erupt from the postwar literary cooker is 


the magazine Contact. .. . The second issue, bulging with fresh fiction, 
poetry, illustrations and articles, shows improvement over the first, 
which was good enough. . . . Wallace Stegner’s contribution, ‘Genesis, 


is alone worth the quarterly’s price ($1.50). A classical man-against-the- 
elements story in the American tradition of James Fenimore Cooper, 
Jack London and Ernest Hemingway... . 


“Breadth of taste instead of the usual restricted editorial preference; 
creative emphasis rather than critical carping; rugged masculinity in- 
stead of esoteric mincing, and a neat, clear format—these are some out- 
standing characteristics of Contact, and some advantages it has over 
other reviews.’—LUTHER NicHo.s, Book Editor, S. F. Examiner. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—U.S. & POSSESSIONS 
$5.00 for 1 year (4 issues); $9.00 for 2 years; or, $99.00 for a lifetime 


( yours or ours. ). 


The address: Contact, 751 Bridgeway, Sausalito, California. 

Indicate which issues, by number, you wish your subscription to cover. 
There should be a return envelope enclosed in this copy; if there isn’t, 
just drop us a card and we'll take it from there. 
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3®° SAN FRANCISCO 
INTERNATIONAL 
FILM FESTIVAL 


SERIES TICKETS avanasie 
sHowincs 6:30 pm NOV. 11-24 MARTINEZ 
METRO THEATRE UNION AT WEBSTER | GEORGE 





ANY FOUR PERFoRMANCESS.OQ GUTEKUNST 


( REGULAR PRICE PER PeRFoRmaNnce 2.00) 


ON SALE turu sept. 30: SAUSALITO, CALIFORNIA 
ALL BAY AREA FOREIGN FILM THEATRES 558 BRIDGEWAY e ED 2-0791 


DOWNTOWN CENTER BOX OFFICE 325 MASON 
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DID YOU MISS THESE RECENT 
FEATURES IN THE CHRONICLE? 


‘William Hogan’s articles on the “San Francisco Renaissance” 
- Alfred Frankenstein’s reviews of the Aspen Music Festival 


* James Reston’s analyses of international affairs 


‘Charles McCabe’s series on Lucius Beebe and Virginia City-- 
“The Priest and the Plutocrat” 


‘Royce Brier’s views on the unconstitutionality of church 
sentences for law offenders 


- and...the first appearance of Charlie Brown’s baby sister 
is ee , 
San Francisco Chronicle 
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TWO WOODEN BOXES... A TALENT FOR DOING TIME (Continued ) 


But somewhere there's a middleground and there dwells the 
physical answer. 

Beyond the physical, being incarcerated can very easily induce 
the strange and precious faculties of eagerness and curiosity to 
become torpid from inactivity. A creeping danger so insidious it's 
difficult to detect, let alone talk about or fight against. 

“Do my time as easy as I can, Dad, and get out. That's my plan.” 

You've heard that. You see it in operation day after day. Guys 
really jailing it up, doing it boneroo and a mile wide with all the 
stops out and a pocketful of pencils. The clothes come starched, 
the job is a shuck with peripheral privileges and everybody recog- 
nizes the role being played and panders to it. Envies it, sometimes. 

But it's nothing, man. A big cipher—twenty minus twenty, a 
blank. It’s a talent for doing time and who the hell needs it. What 
is this sort of action doing about that direction on the ride we're 
taking? How does it change personal circumstance enough to give 
the wearer an even break on the big, lonely ‘outs? And isn't that 
where were supposed to be? 

None of us was born in prison—but some of us will die here. 

And maybe that says it all. Something directable happened 
somewhere between that first box and the last. Yet Boot Hill gets 
the last tiny dribs, like the walls got most of what went before. 

Even this boots nothing—unless the directable occurrence had 
been capable of change and nothing had been done to effect that 
change. Then it’s a waste to have suffered the lesson. Every day 
that drips away under a shower of words and a comforting blend- 
ing of blue, is an irretrievable loss. Pocketful of pencils, full belly, 
clean sheets and all. 

Each moment expended in preparing somehow—anyway at all 
—for living like everyone else, is a down payment on a day of 
freedom. 

If you accept that at all, the converse is also interesting. Each 
day in which you fail to stimulate thought and constructive interest 








makes another rent payment on a boneroo cell in Senior Citizen's 
Row. 

This is all dangerously over-simplified of course. Most generali- 
ties are. That, or too obviously diffuse. The central theme here 
probably is a crying out against the waste of human substance— 
by the very persons whose substance it is. 

That is not to say that some great, divining purpose must drive 
each life. On the contrary. The basis of this polemic is the trium- 
phant fact that there is no purpose—which swings wide the door to 
individual action and enterprise. We suspect that fate touches us 
but lightly on the trip; destiny is a hindsight gimmick exploited 
to great advantage by the sociological Monday-morning quarter- 
backs. 

The ride is yours; you can take any route you like. The scenic 
route, the dull, the road to destruction—all of them are marked 
many times along the way. The markings are sometimes hard to see 
or maybe you have to prepare a little to recognize them. 

And that's a drag. Why take a school course when TV is avail- 
able? Who needs counselling when the Big Yard is full of ears to 
pour lies intoP 

But it’s either that or make the whole trip with your head down. 

And that's a helluva way to see the world... . 
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Fifth consecutive Holiday Magazine Award for distinctive dining 


YAMATO, where the 
ancient heritage and traditions 


of Japan combine in an 


atmosphere of quiet elegance. 


717 California, San Francisco 


YAMATO OF JAPAN ud 





